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COPTRIGHT 1920 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Comfort and Economy 


AN average fucl saving of 334°% is shown by the tabu- 

lated results of several thousand IDEAL Type ‘‘A”’ 
Heat Machine installations. IDEAL Automatic Heat Con- 
trol assures uniform comfort day and night. The consump- 
tion of fuel is reduced, care-taking simplified, labor saved. 
The result © qualitative comfort and quantitative economy. 

















The handsome and compact, dust and _ gas-tight construc- 
tion of the IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine makes it possi- 
ble to convert the basement into an attractive and more 
useful part of the home. 


“Just as every Attic has a past, 
so every Cellar has a future” 


—with 
Write for catalog with test-chart records of efficiency and economy. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 28, NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 





The 
@Hew IDEAL Fype A” 
Heat Machine 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


SILVERWARE 


MADE BY TIFFANY & CO. 
IS SOLD ONLY BY TIFFANY & GO. 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Parfums Sont des 


The greatest charm, the keen- 
est weapon, the chief ally of 
woman, is the distilled odour 
of flowers. There is nothing 
more intriguing, more alluring, 
more mysterious in her whole 
array of magic. The delicate 
fragrance of a woman's person- 
al belongings and appoint- 
ments is a matter upon which 
she cannot possibly expend 
too much time and taste. 


M*- HENRI MURAOUR & Cie. have the 
honor to announce that their essences, toilet 
waters, and powders—up to this moment purchas- 
able only on the Continent and in England—are 
now available in limited quantities to discriminat- 
ing women of fashion in the United States. 


EE ee $10 
ar EAS ag ahs ait peda Wa we Bie waa 10 
0 ee ee ee er 10 
ie: Bate hep ae ds a doe 10 
PIN Wace a ds deccssessudseuaes 7 
I gia ss an ule ae a diweee ae 7 
Re ee err ee er 7 
Eau de Cologne Ambrée.............. $1.90 to $10 





NEW YORK CITY 
366 Madison Avenue 
Vanderbilt 8886 


Paris 


Those wishing to assure themselves of the delicacy, refinement 
and tenacity of these odours may procure samples from 
Messieurs Henri Muraour & Cie., New York City. Two odours, $1. 
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‘ARROW COLLARS 


CAn mtroduction dest to the you meni 
ps cml chap ar yeh a ae iy 
the of F fashion. Cluett, Peabody e7Co, Ina'TroyN. 
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no matter wnat brand, 


no matter what material, whether wool, 
artificial silk, or silk 
—display it! 


and its men of fashion have 
london long approved of knitted 
OUTERwear for men, Paris and the 
great couturieres have decisively spoken 
in its favor for women and children, and 
American fashions have interpreted the 
English and French ideas in knitted 
OU TERwear in the hundreds of fashion- 
able, desirable articles 
now selling everywhere! 


Naturally, these new and fashionable 

interpretations of the art of knitting 
as exemplified by the products of over a 
thousand American manufacturers must 
help sell more of the more staple gar- 
ments that are already in the shops 
of merchants throughout America! 





merchants should write at once to 





rT Wilson National Advertising 





ane: 


the 
of the knitted tag 
director bureau OUTERwear trade SS 
flatiron bid¢., suite 1518 New York 
for the details of the plans which will help them 


sell more knitted OUTERwear 
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_ the ogue of knitted OUTERwear 


«s established. Every merchant who visits New York this 
1 season will see in the shops of the world-famous 
merchants impressive displays of garments of every sort 
knitted from wool, artificial silk and silk, sweaters, waist- 
coats, cravats, reefers, golf jackets and lounging robes, 
etc., for men—dresses, sweaters, bathing suits, capes, and 
wraps for women—sweater sets, headwear, suits, sacques, 
bathing suits, etc., for children—these represent only a 
fraction of the over 700 articles of KNITTED OUTERwear 
that are manufactured and sold in enormous quantities 
all over America. 





an nd not only the important Fifth Avenue establishments 

but many of the smaller high grade specialty shops 
are featuring women’s suits knitted entirely of wool, silk 
and artificial silk. Naturally this fashionable acceptance 
of KNITTED OUTERwear helps tremendously to increase 
the use and desire for the more staple items in KNITTED 
—— which every merchant in America now has 
in stoc 


Through. the national advertising, which is about to 
begin in the interest of KNITTED OUT™Rwear, of 
every sort and kind, no matter what make or brand, no 
matter whether of wool, artificial silk or silk—the merchant 
is going to feel an even greater demand than has already 
been started from the present vogue of KNITTED 
OUTERwear. 





address queries regarding 





how to “link-up” to the I ; ti | a j tisi 
}- campaign was ng 
made possible by , 
contributions of these Ty. dau) of the knitted 
progressive members U reau 
of the national asso- diecene OUTERwear trade 
ciation of the sweater Fi 
and knitted textile flatiron bldg., - suite 1518 - New York 
industry 
NEW YORK OHIO (Cont'd) i PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) pon WISCONSIN (Cont'd) 
ALLANDALE KNITTING MILLS, GREEN-HAAS SCHWARZ Co., Q AKER | ic TY SWEA ATER MILLS, SILD K KNITTING co., 
lew Yor TIN MARINETTE KNITTING MILLS, 
ATLAS KNITTING MILLS, Sas. ROYAL- ASCOT. KNITTING MHAA, Marinette, Wis. 
West New York, N. J. RICH-SAMPLINER KNITTING SHEPLAN, SABUL & P ALMER, MERRILL KNITTING MILLS, 
S. AUGSTEIN & CO., Merrill, Wis. 
New York Cit MILLS CO., Philadelphia, P MILWAUKEE KNITTING CO., 
CRYSTAL MILLS, INC. Cleveland, O. VICTORY KNITTING. MILLS, Milwaukee, Wis. 
fone ee Y. STANDARD KNITTING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. NOVELTY KNITTING MILLS. 
ESS-ARR KNITTING MILLS WISCONSIN aukee, Wis 
Brooklyn, N. PENNSYLVANIA BENDER: ZIMMER, CO., os — ae « co., 
FRANKLIN SNITTING MILLS, LBERTA KNITTING MILLS, waukee s 
New York City . Philadelphia, Pa. BRADLEY KNITTING MILLS, * a the dg TING cana 
JOSEPH M. KAHN CO., ANGORA KNITTING MILLS, Delavan, Wis. RELIABLE KNITTING WORKS, 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. COLUMBIA KNITTING & MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MALLORY CONSOLIDATED ARR- TEE KNITT ING MILLS, Milwaukee, Wis STAR KNITTING CO., 
KNITTING MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. EAGLE KNITTING MILLS, La Crosse, Wis. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. GLADSTONE KNITTING MILLS, Milwaukee, Wis. VICTOR KNITTING 2 MILLS, 
NEW YORK ENITTING MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. ELBRO KNITTING MILLS, waukee 
New York Cit GRUSHLAW. & SICHEL, Milwaukee, ILLINOIS 
LOUIS SCHLESINGER, a Philadelphia, Pa. EDW. FISCHER CO. DEL a MILLS, 
New York City HYGIENIC FLEECED 
VISOR KNITTING MILLS, UNDERWEAR CO., M. FRIEDLANDER KNITTING CO., MIDWEST KNITTING MILLS, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Milwaukee. Wis. Ch ie ago. it. Tia 
WAITZFELDER BRAID CO., HUTTON MANUFACTURING CO., GREAT WESTERN KNITTING CO:, asin S, 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Milwaukee, _— ee. MILLS. 
T. P. McCUTCHEON & BRO., GREEN BAY KNITTING WORKS. Chicago, II. 
OHIO Philadelphia, Pa. Green Bay, Wis SHAKER KNITTING MILLS, 
BAMBERGER-REINTHAL CO.. WM. OSBORN JR. KNITTING co., HAND KNIT HOSIERY Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. adelphia, Pa. 
CHIGAN 
CONSOLIDATED KNITTING CO., PENNSYLVANIA KNITTING MILLS, HERCULES KNITTING CO., MI 
Cleveland, O. Philadelphia, Pa. rag ooo a wiendie LAMB 2 COMPANY 
MILLS CO., PILOT KNITTING MILLS, , , : 
cece a a nce aie ene <0. conga iaemiale acca 
N K ; 
FRIEDMAN-BLAV- -FARBER CO., TAN Bech ig Nieeukee, Wis: Minneapolis, Min 


Mi FUELETLEEELEC UTTAR E LEE ETEEP aeETT 


SWEATER AND KNITTED TEXTILE PUBLICITY BUREAU-INC. 
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Seem r-a-t-h-e-r satisfied with yourself. 


Yes, r-a-t-h-er. Jolly well pleased with Radcliff, one of 
the new Lion collars for Spring. Just made for this narrow 
scarf you know. 
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MALLORY 
FINE HATS 


2. NWe¢ iE 


GOOD HATTERS EVERYWHERE CARRY 
MALLORY HATS. GO TRY ON A FEW 




















OU will not want to wear last season’s 

hat this year—once you’ve seen the new 
Spring styles from Mallory. They’re as smart 
and becoming as only Mallory Hats can be—in 
distinctive shapes and shades, with deft little 
touches here and there that you won’t find on 
other hats. And when you note the prices— 
you'll know the time has come for a new hat. 


The Mallory Hat Company Fifth Avenue, New York Danbury, Conn. 


VANITY FAIR 





WEST & COMPANY 











Officers’ Uniform and Mufti. 


Royal Naval 


Tailors 




















Civilian, 


Lounge, Sporting or Evening Suits 


A special offer of a 3- 
piece Lounge or Sports’ 
Suit, of guaranteed all- 
wool material. 


siaaans 
£9 i pc 


A successful result is as- 
sured, providing our 
SELF-MEASURE- 
MENT FORM is com- 


pleted accurately. 





























Real (No. 1) Navy 








Serge Suit 


and complete accessories, 


£2 10s. 


including postage to any part 
of the World. 


WEST & Co., The Hard, Portsea, Portsmouth, England 

















Prices are the same for little 
Boys, 3 to 10 years of age. 


Write immediately for pat- 
terns, lists and illustrations, 
post free. 


Our Terms are Strictly 
CASH, (Bank Draft or 
Money Order) with 
ORDER. 


Special quotations are 
given for Youth’s School 
or Sports’ Suits. 


West’s have a large and 
satisfied clientéle, among 
the leading AMERI- 
CAN and ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. 

















White Drill Suit 


complete with accessories, in- 

cluding postage to any 
£ part of the World. 
When ordering Sailor gar- 
ments it is essential to give the 
exact Age, Height and Cap 
size. 
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HANGES in styles, it would 

seem, come upon us overnight, 
but changes in custom, like the mills 
of the gods, grind slowly. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
among men who regard clothes 
from an angle of smart comfort, a 
marked tendency towards the light 
soft felt hat for summer use. A most 
acceptable addition to one’s outfit 
of summer headwear. 

Unquestionably, the soft felt is 
more comfortable for motoring, 
yachting, for an afternoon on the 
golf course or cool evening by the 
sea. 








When the English speak of “swag- 

ger’ they mean that touch of trig, 

easy smartness so marked in this 
very fit Stetson model. 


The Light Soft Felt Comes Into Its Own 


Beside the Summer Straw 


is famous 


Made of the lightest materials, 
unlined, comforming easily to the 
contours of the head. 

One can appreciate why many 
find it actually cooler and far more 
comfortable than much of the 
headgear which custom so rigor- 
ously clamps on our heads at an 
appointed time inspring. Nor does 
the use seem to be confined to the 
country. 

One finds an increasing number 
of felt hats being worn in town dur- 
ing the summer — if only as a 
change from the monotony of the 
conventional. 


One of those ideal combinations of 
smart lines, exquisite quality and 
free, easy comfort for which Stetson 


Those who have found in Stetson | 
Hats, for so many years, fall and 
spring, the consistent Quality, the 
clean lines and smart Style, will turn 
of course to Stetson for their summer 
needs. And those who are buying 
their first Stetson will be surprised 
at the little a Stetson costs. 

Stetson Hats—at any of the lead- 
ing hatters of the Metropolitan cities 
all over the world. 

You will find in your summer 
Stetson an unwonted sense of ease 
and comfort, and withal the smart- 
ness that marks the well dressed 
man. 





Hats from JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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are calling 


HE glory of Spring and the sea accent- 
| uate the delights of The Ambassador, 
where one may merge the joys of golf, 
splendid motor roads and daily plunges in the 
indoor. swimming pool, with Thé Dansants, 
symphony concerts, and dancing in the Pom- 
peiian Grill. When one prefers less activity there 
are spacious solaria and endless vistas of lobbies 
and lounges, delightful in their atmosphere of 
quiet refinement. 


Moderate Tariff 


Considering The Ambassador’s reasonable tariff, 
you cannot afford to deny yourself the best 
obtainable. Spacious double room with bath 
and ocean view at $6 per day for one person; 
$4 per day for two persons in room, European 
plan. Guests also may stop on the American 
plan. California bungalows with complete Am- 
bassador service. Write for additional informa- 
tion and illustrated booklet. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
The Ambassador, Park Ave., 51st and 52nd 
Sts. Telephone Rhinelander 9000 


(She Ambassador 


Gtlantic City's Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 








—springtime and the sea 


VANITY FAIR 














Liven prestige of the Waldorf- 
a a Astoria has gained in lustre 


enh: Baten | with each succeeding year. It 
Ambassador, Atlantic City | is the first choice of those who 
Ambassador, New York ‘ — . ° 
Ambassador, Los Angeles | | recognize distinction of service and 
nn tae eet surroundings of the utmost elegance. 


Ambassador, Santa Barbara 


Fifth Avenue 99° ano 44" Streets, New York. 
L.M.Boomer . - - - - President 


| 
| 
Tho Waldort- Clsloria 


























| 











OMPILED for the 

amateur, but equally 
interesting to the profes- 
sional gardener, as it is the 
most complete catalogue 
of Seeds and Plants pub- 
lished. 


A large, handsomely il- 
lustrated book, showing in 
colors and photo-engrav- 
| ings, the varieties offered 
| and giving cultural infor- 
| mation which will assure a 
successful garden. 
| 
| 





It offers the best Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds, 
Lawn Grass and Agricultural 
Seeds, Plants of all kinds, in- 
cluding the newest Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 





Write today for a copy 
which will be mailed free if 
you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


































VANITY FAIR’S yee oes 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL tte ae 
BURE AU destination, route, hotel. 


er —— You won't have to think 
e Travel Bureau is a service maintained for the ; A 

convenience of Vanity Fair readers. No matter again until you come to 
where you para as . Travel a will tell congratulating yourself 
you how to get there, what to see and when to see it. 
It will furnish you, for the asking, accurate and de- one the success of your 
pendable information about railroads, hotels, steam- trip. 

ships, routes and rates here and abroad, and do it 





promptly and cheerfully. 











Write your travel problems to the Travel Bureau. 
Please be as specific and explicit as possible about the 
kind of hotel you want, the number in your party, 
when you expect to go, how long you expect to be 
away, and all the really important facts and details. 
You'll receive a prompt reply from the Travel Bureau 
experts that will contain the usable and intelligent 
information necessary to a_ successful, untroubled 
journey. 
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OTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, 
| af Dartmouth Street 


AN HOTEL WITH IDEALS 
of service and good living 
and conducted to realize those 
ideals. 


Delightfully situated in the 
| Back Bay District. Quickly 


There is no charge for this service. 
Just explain fully what you want. 
Write all your details, dates, 
and preferences to 





accessible to theatres, shops 
and points of interest. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 

Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 

Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mer. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


7: 
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VANITY FAIR’S 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
19 W. 44th St. New York City 
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From the Sahara 
to the Ritz 








In the tent of a Bedouin on the sands 
of Sahara, or over the counter of the 
Ritz in London—as fare on a junk in 
Hong Kong Harbor, or on an American 
Pullman— 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Are Good as Gold 


BETTER THAN GOLD since they are 
never questioned, never discounted and 
safe, because they are worthless without 
your countersignature of identification. 


THEY ARE GOOD for much more than gold— 
these sky blue slips of paper with the magical 
name of the American Express Company across 
the face. They are letters of introduction to the 
best influences anywhere. Each one of them is 
backed by the helpful and personal service of the 
American Express Company's world organization. 
With thousands of correspondents all over the 
world and offices in the principal seaports and in- 
land cities, this service to travelers’ is unique and 
supreme. There is nothing like it. Many thou- 
sands of appreciative letters attest its magical 
value to the stranger in a strange land. It is 
this service, added to their unique money value, 
their safety value, which makes the Travelers 
Cheques of the American Express Company 
supreme. 


WHEREVER YOU GO—before you go—change 
your money. Insure it against loss. And above 
all give it the magical value guaranteed by this 
service—sky blue in color, true blue in sentiment. 


FOR TRAVELERS in Great Britian or France, § 
and 10 £ Sterling and French 200 and 400 Franc 
Chequesare best. They areproof against fluctuating 
exchange, and unscrupulous money dealers. In 
the United States and Canada the Dollar Cheques. 
Buy them at Express Offices or your own Bank. 


AND FOR ALL JOURNEYS you can secure your 
steamship tickets, hotel reservations and _itiner- 
aries, or plan your cruise or tour, through the 
American Express Travel Department. 

















American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York City 























national park 


Come out to the West, where the mountains 
call, and play amid nature’s grandeur. Throw out 
your chest and thrill with the very joy of living. 
The scenic vastness of the Rockies, sparkling lakes 
of wondrous azure and giant glaciers, glisten- 
ing, rockbound, above Alpine meadows, flower- 
carpeted and timber-shadowed, lures you, tempts 
you, and brings you smilingly back to yourself. 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accomo- 
dations. Tours via motor, saddle-horse and launch, 
by day, week or month. En route to North Pacific 
Coast, Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Foi 
Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. ‘‘ Glacier”’ Pa 
is your only national park on the main line of a o 
transcontinental railroad. Summer Tourist Fares— aft A.J. 
inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. it Rk 
Write for aeroplane map and liter- 7 Pass. Traffic 


ature—Glacier National Park 4 Nesthoiat Meiieee 


7 Dept, 414, St. Paul, Minn. 


A. J. DICKINSON 7 Please send literature and aero- 


Passenger Traffic Manager fe sane map of Glacier National 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY,“ 


St. Paul, Minn. iiilheny, 
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A Nationally Known 
Chemical Company 


Properties:—Plant covers eleven acres located in 
New York State with two other smaller factory units 
located elsewhere. 


Earnings :—During the past six years earnings have 


been at the rate of three times preferred dividend 
requirements. 
Unbroken good will record for 39 years. 
Price to yield 8%. 


Circular giving further details on request. 


HORACE S. BELL 


100 State Street Albany, N. Y. 








cox ————— 
PARKER CAMPBELL PERSONS CAMPBELL ISAAC KINSEY, Jr. | 
Persons Campbell & Company | 
I 
| 








Corporation, Government and Municipal Securities 
iil TOLEDO 


Corporation, Railroad, and 
Public Utility Bonds onds 
Short Term Notes Non-Taxable Preferred Stocks 


Municipal Bonds of the Middle West 
| Ohio and Michigan, as well as surrounding States are strong in 


Government and Municipal 


monied powers—Thriving, thrifty people live within their borders— 
Famous diversified industries operate in this section and bonds is- 
sued by these municipalities are selling today on the bargain counter. 


No safer, more sensible investment could be made than one having the above | 
requisites together with absolute assurance of safety of principal and interest. | 


Our Service Is Multi-Fold 
Your request for a list of these bonds which have the above features will be 
telegraphed to you immediately or sent through the mail at our expense. 


Those interested are requested to state the 
service which they prefer, either mail or -vire. 
EE ES A A AS A ALS ALLS MANS EN 
(SS wee 




















Successes of Chain 
Stores 


Five, ten and twenty cent stores 
operating on the chain basis have 
done much for Woolworth, 
Kresge and others. 





BUY 
BONDS 
NOW 


Periods of read- 
justmen:t and 
liquidation such 
as we are now 

assing through 
present to every 
man who has 
faith in the future 
of this country 
opportunities for 
investment which 
come but rarely. 


Their stockholders have reaped 
large benefits from ownership in 
such securities. 


We Are Offering 


An attractive chain store security of 
similar type who are now operating 
over 150. successful establishments 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 
Special letter giving 
pertinent details on request. 


J. E. CARR 


Specialist in Toledo Industrials 
and Unlisted Securities 
Ohio Building TOLEDO 

* i PARTIE 
Meyerowitz & Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 


Foreign Government Bonds 











Specialists in 


GERMAN SECURITIES 


Ask for our Price List 


MAX M. WARBURG 


Germany’s Foremost 
International Banker on 
“The Restoration of the 
German Exchange” 
Translated from the German, 
and published by us 
Limited 


Send for our latest 
list of Canadian 
Bonds. 


PEKAY 
A CURSIUNEM GTi cipal > 


I5 OINTID S 





number upon written 
request 


One dollar per copy 


C.P.R. BUILDING - TORONTO 














VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


Approaches to Normalcy in World Business 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


N the drastic trade readjustment of 

recent months, the attitude of many 

people has resembled the spirit of 
a pushball player on the college cam- 
pus. Pushball is a game, dear to under- 
classmen at many American universi- 
ties; it is played with a huge, gaseous 
sphere, which a mere touch will send 
floating diffidently on its way. The 
participants in the contest seek to keep 
the ball moving in mid-air, each one 
endeavouring to shove it away from 
himself. 

And so, though the squeezing of wa- 
ter out of commodity prices which de- 
flation involves has received general ap- 
probation in theory, each group, like 
the pushball player, has striven sedu- 
lously to shove away the floating globe 
of deflation when they, threatened to 
touch it. The butcher endorsed the lower 
price movement in general, but felt that 
there were special factors which ought 
to exempt him. And the baker and 
candlestick maker took the same view- 
point regarding their own activities. 
And yet the let-down of prices involves 
sacrifices, the incidence of which can- 
not be perpetually shifted. 


[N the copper industry, the down- 
ward revision came early after the 
armistice. No post-war boom in this 
field tended to defer an effacement of 
the price increments that came with the 
world strife. The decline was swift, 
yet the hope of producers for a revival 
of business activity has been long un- 
realized. 

With the productive power at the 
mines and at the refineries heightened 
as a result of improvements wrought 
during the war, the surplus of unsold 
copper became a distressful factor in 
the world copper situation. The exist- 
ence of the surplus constituted a de- 
pressing influence on prices and multi- 
plied the tendency of potential buyers 
to vacillate and delay. Moreover, the 
task of financing the surplus held off 
the market became increasingly more 
burdensome to the banks and to the 
producing companies. 

By a single stroke, 400,000,000 pounds 
of copper have been removed from the 
danger of being immediately thrust into 
the marketplace for what they would 
bring. A syndicate of bankers, by a 
unique piece of financing, has arranged 
to take the financial responsibility of 
holding this metal from the commercial 
banks and offered it to investors. Thus 
the banks were relieved of frozen loans 
against this copper, which the produc- 
ing companies kept renewing indefi- 
nitely. Under the old arrangement, 
banking funds involved were congested 
and illiquid, a most unsatisfactory state, 
and the borrowing companies were al- 
ways worried by the realization that 
the banks might at length require them 
to dispose of the surplus copper at 
whatever price it would fetch, in order 
that the loans might be paid off. 

Now the copper companies have de- 
ferred the day of reckoning from. one 
to four years by the sale of securities 
to the public. They borrowed jointly 
on the credit of the Copper Export As- 
sociation, Inc., an enterprise in which 
most of the competing companies are 
united for the purpose of presenting a 
single front in the export field. The 
operation involved the sale of $40,000,- 
000 of one, two, three, and four-year 
notes. To make the issue attractive, 8 
per cent interest was offered. 

The financial transaction heightens 
the market position of copper stocks, 
because it has supported the copper 
companies at this critical time. It gives 
the companies a breathing spell, and 


ought to impart stability to prices for 
the metal. In terms of the general de- 
flation movement, the underwriting was 
a device to mitigate the effect of the 
readjustment on this industry. 

Moreover, copper companies have be- 
gun to adjust output to demand by 
curtailing production, and the approach 
to an agreement in the matter of war 
reparations should soon bring Germany 
into the market as more active buyer, 

The copper industry seems definitely 
to have turned the corner. 


(pane whole question of financing Eu- 
rope’s needs is thrown into a new 
perspective by the attempt to reach a 
decision as to the precise amount of 
Germany’s war bill. 

Uncertainty regarding reparations has 
been one of the most potent influences 
making for instability. It prevented 
both victors and vanquished from mak- 
ing plans confidently for the future, and 
has delayed countless projects for improv- 
ing economic conditions in theOld World. 

A workable agreement as to repara- 
tions will be as the zephyrs of Spring 
to emaciated Europe. It will make it 
feasible for creditor nations, particularly 
the United States, to make calculations 
for loans with great precision. A solu- 
tion of the issue of war payments, if 
really practicable, will tend to drive the 
life blood of credit through the arteries 
of Europe with new vigour and alacrity. 
The timid will become more hopeful, 
and hoarded gold and hoarded energy 
will be released. 

Since the armistice there has been a 
steadily changing attitude in this coun- 
try regarding European loans, even 
among the expert. At first, the em- 
phasis was laid on the fullness of Amer- 
ica’s opportunity to be of service 
through extending credit during the 
period of readjustment. The tendency 
was to think in general terms without 
great effort to discriminate. 

Now after two and one-half years, 
without any comprehensive plan for Eu- 
ropean financing having been adopted, 
bankers and financial observers gener- 
ally are more critical in their attitude. 
They are inquiring for what purposes 
the money lent will be employed, and 
many are frank in saying that indis- 
criminate lending may be even worse 
than indiscriminate refusal to extend aid. 

Those ready to export capital and 
import promises to pay, are now laying 
stress on the need of Europeans for 
placing such funds in productive uses. 
The careful lender will not permit credit 
advanced to be dissipated in expendi- 
tures for armament, or for the upkeep 
of a bureaucracy, or for any other pur- 
pose that will not create wealth. The 
desire is to have expeditionary dollars 
employed in Europe in life-sustaining 
activities. 

The engineering mind grasps with 
unique precision the difference between 
the proper and improper uses of bor- 
rowed funds. Charles Ferguson, who 
makes articulate some of the thoughts 
of engineers, has been arguing the need 
of sending a convoy of technical experts 
to Europe to safeguard dollars prof- 
fered. He would have funds, lent by 
American investors, spent under the di- 
rection of a consortium of American 
and native engineers in Austria, Poland, 
and other nations which come into out 
money markets in quest of funds. He 
would create a sounder credit base. 

Although each specific scheme for 
helping Europe must be examined criti- 
cally on its own’ merits, any project that 
will tend to make the Old World a bet- 
ter business risk will be indeed desirable. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CANADA 


A great producing nation, having wonderful undeveloped re- 


sources. 
the world. 


It is destined to become one of the leading nations of 


Present exchange rates make it possible for investors in the 
United States to purchase our Government and Municipal Bonds 


at a considerable discount. 


These bonds are absolutely safe and 


are similar to your own state and city bonds. 


We have prepared a circular entitled “Canada as a field for 
Investment,” that contains much information of value to those 


contemplating investment. 


We would appreciate the opportunity of mailing you a copy 
without cost, along with a list of very attractive offerings. 


CANADIAN DEBENTURES CORPORATION 
LIMITED 
Established 1910 
Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


36 KING ST. EAST 


TORONTO, CANADA 























Service to Investors 


CERTAIN lines of Canadian 

Industry not affected by 
present conditions, are developing 
steadily. The premium on Ca- 
nadian Exchange as it favors the 
American Investor, together with 
high interest returns, may 
bought in Canadian Industrial 
Securities, the purchase of which 
can be negotiated through this 
house. 


Only those Securities which may 
be absolutely recommended as 
free from speculative risk are 
listed to our clients, who are 
safeguarded by the advice of 
financial consultants with a wide 
experience of Canadian affairs. 


Your inquiry should be marked 
Service to Investors. Address: 


M. S. WHEELWRIGHT & CO. 


LIMITED 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Transportation Bldg. 
MONTREAL 


132 St. Peter St., 


Quebec 


63 Sparks St., 
Ottawa 




















Three Advantages 


now offered by 


- SOUND BONDS 


1. Larger investment returns than can nor- 
mally be secured from even the highest 
grade investment stocks. 

2. An opportunity for enhancement in 
value almost as great as from speculative 


securities. 


3. A degree of safety which probably has 
never been equalled before because of the 
large increase in asset values of industrial 
and railroad corporations. 


Write Dept. VF-20 for our list of bond 
investment suggestions which we recom- 
mend as offering these unusual advantages 


L. L. Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad St. 


New York 


Telephone Broad 6470 


Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
Direct Wires to Various Markets 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 12) 


REDUCTION during recent months 

of Europe’s unfavourable balance of 
trade with the United States has been 
the underlying cause behind the appre- 
ciation in worth of francs, pounds ster- 
ling, and the other continental ex- 
changes, measured in terms of the dol- 
lar. This changing trade situation, re- 
flecting a curtailment of exports to the 
Old World and a gain in imports, re- 
duces the demand for the dollar across 
the seas, and tends to reduce its pre- 
mium. As the premium on the dollar 
shrinks, the exchange value of the other 
currencies soar. ‘The expectation of a 
decision on reparations has also im- 
proved the market position of the Eu- 
ropean exchanges. 

Speculators, wishing to profit from 
fluctuations in the exchange market, 
where francs and pounds and marks 
bounce up and down like rubber balls, 
generally trade either in exchange itself 
or in internal securities of foreign coun- 
tries, such as the government or cor- 
porate bonds of France, Germany, or 
Italy. But there is still another vehicle 
which, though not generally known, 
eliminates one of the elements of risk. 

It is possible, for example, to specu- 
late in francs without taking the se- 
curities of the French government or 
of any French enterprise. 

There are still outstanding European 
loans of American corporations, re- 
minders of the pre-war era when Amer- 
ica was a great debtor nation, perpet- 
ually borrowing from other peoples, 
never lending. 

The Central Pacific, the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul are three 
American railroads with obligations out- 
standing that are payable in francs. 
The New Haven issue matures in 1922, 
that of the St. Paul in 1925, and that 
of the Central Pacific in 1946. Of the 
three-franc issues, the Central Pacific 
bonds are, from practically every stand- 
point, the best. The credit of the road 
is good, and the safety of the security 
is guaranteed by the Southern Pacific 
Company. It is payable in pounds 
sterling as well as francs. Moreover, 
it is a long-term security, and,—with 
every indication that in a few years 
bond offerings are to be less attractive, 
as money conditions change,—investors 
ought to take advantage at present of 
obligations that run over an extensive 
period of years. 

If interest rates decline, the Central 
Pacific issue, like all securities of its 
class, should appreciate in price. More- 
over, if francs or sterling move nearer 
to normal, the dollar worth of these 
bonds will automatically _ increase. 
There is a third opportunity for profit. 
The bonds may be retired by the com- 
pany—at a price far in excess of the 
present market value. 


AFTER more than seven years of de- 
fault on its external government and 
railroad debt, Mexco is taking steps to 
improve its standing in the capitals of 
money. Toward the close of the Car- 
ranza régime, conversations were being 
held looking forward to a rehabilita- 
tion of Mexican finances, and now only 
official recognition of the Obregon gov- 
ernment at Washington is necessary to 
open the way for negotiations between 





the Administration at Mexico City and 
international bankers. 

Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, and James Speyer 
of the international banking firm’ of 
Speyer & Company, have already been 
invited to Mexico to discuss with the 
Obregon officials financial rehabilitation 
which would make it possible for the 
Mexican government to return to the 
ranks of the financially responsible. 
Mr. Lamont represents the Interna- 
tional Committee of Bankers on Mex- 
ico, and Mr. Speyer is acting inde- 
pendently. Bankers place the amount 
owed by Mexico for defaulted interest 
and sinking fund payments at $160,- 
000,000. 

For seven lean years, Mexican securi- 
ties have, to a great extent, been kick- 
ing around the gutters of finance. It 
is too early yet to think of all of them 
as high-grade investments, but the pos- 
sibilities of interest resumption before 
long enormously heighten the specula- 
tive appeal of the bonds of the Republic 
south of the Rio Grande. 





Meyerowitz & Company, foreign 
bond brokers and dealers, of 165 Broad- 
way, New York, have published, in 
English, a pamphlet on the Restoration 
of the German Exchange by Mr. Max 
M. Warburg, Germany’s famous inter- 
national banker. 

The booklet represents a discourse de- 
livered by Mr. Warburg at the annual 
convention of the German Bankers’ As- 
sociation and gives a clear insight into 
the whole financial position of Germany 
and the situation of the German ex- 
change. 

Canadian Debentures Corporation, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, have prepared 
a pamphlet entitled Canada As a Field 
for Investment. It deals with the six 
essentials in foreign investing and points 
out that Canada possesses all six in a 
marked degree. 

The Russell Securities Corporation, 
of 116 Nassau Street, New York City, 
publishes a weekly Investors’ Guide giv- 
ing the investor and trader a complete 
review of the market and a detailed anal- 
ysis of the most active New York Stock 
Exchange issues. 

Bowman, Cost & Company, of 506 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., have issued 
an interesting folder on American War 
Finance, dealing with the reasons for 
the decline in Liberty Bonds and the 
national credit, including an instructive 
table giving the annual yields of United 
States Liberty Bonds and _ Victory 
Notes, and the outstanding war debt 
of the United States. 


ROFITS on Canadian Exchange: 

Balfour, White & Company, of 136 
St. James St., Montreal, have prepared 
an extremely interesting circular setting 
forth the advantages to the American 
investor in purchasing high grade Ca- 
nadian bonds, payable interest and 
principal in New York funds. Actu- 
ally, by doing this, the individual may 
really buy Canadian money with 
American funds at a profit and puts 
himself in a position to gain, through 
the tendency of exchange to right it- 
self. This circular will be supplied, 
without charge, on request. 
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New Speedster 


ISTINCTIVELY finished in 

Exclusive Kissel Chrome Yel- 
low—equipped with new Kissel 
individual steps and sport fenders 
—Kissel designed semi-racing body 
with form-fitting upholstery that 
provides unusually comfortable 
driving and riding positions. 





A swagger car of individual design 
—the Aristocrat of the Speedster 
type—mounted on the Kissel Cus- 
tom-built chassis with the new 
Kissel Custom-built motor. 


Kissel Motor Car Co. 


Hartford, Wis., U.S.A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car 
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New Standard Touring Seven Passenger 


Another example of Kissel Individuality—the new Standard Touring 7-passenger—mounted on the Kissel Custom- 
built chassis with the new Kissel Custom-built motor. Kissel’s new popular priced model—Twenty seven hundred and 
seventy-five dollars at the factory. 
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ERE are shoes made with but 
one purpose—to wear longer and 
better than any you have ever had. 


Their smartness is obvious; their 
comfort is apparent from the first 
moment you step into them; and 
as for service — 


Give them, on your own feet, the 
hardest use you like and contrast 
them with other shoes. 


A booklet, “ Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes”, will give you a new con- 
ception of how shoes can be made 
and can wear. Just write. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY 
Makers of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


The Ardsley last 
is shown. Made in 
black and tan Russia 
calf orin Cordovan: 
Style Nos. 58, 49, 
and 60 respectively. 
Your local dealer, 
wherever youare,can 
furnish these shoes,or 
we will ship them to 
him the same day 


we receive the order. 














Shoes of Worth 
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By the foot and by the 
mile must you test the 
worth of your hosiery. 
In these strenuous days 
Phoenix leads in world 
sales because of its out- 
standing economy. To 
every foot in the family 
it brings lasting comfort 
and beauty at low cost. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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Country Estates 


Crane Service is never of greater value 
than on country estates, where it enables 
owners and architects to select quickly, 
completely and through one central source 
| of supply, practically everything needed 
for the extensive heating, plumbing and 
sanitation systems, the refrigerating and 
water plants and piping installations for 
the lawns and gardens. 



































The necessary equipment can be selected 
at any of the Crane branches and exhibit 
rooms, and can be obtained through the 
heating and plumbing trade. 

We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, 


including valves, pipe fittings and steam special- 
ties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and 





Crane laundry tub equip- ae : , 
ment is supplied in types forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all 
sen. purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating 


and plumbing materials. 











THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 
CINCINNATI 


BOSTON SYRACUSE 
FARGO 
BRYNGEIELD BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
arrcan «86 SAY ARAN DETROIT ABERDEEN 
NEW eSrER == _ KNOXVILLE * ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
RMINGHAM os SPOKANE 


W YORK BI ING HKOSH 
oar. 7 ty, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 
ALBA\ VES- - via 
PHILADELPHIA yee VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES DES MOINES = PORTLAND 
ADING OKLAHOMA CIT POC. 
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What Standardized Construction 
means in boat building 
AS exemplified in Etco Crutsetrtes, Standardized Con- 


struction means the elimination of experiments and 
disappointments; it means the Aighest value in workmanship 
and materials, and at the same time, boats Priced Lower 
than any others. 
Etco Standardized Motor Boats are notable for their seaworthiness, 
the reliability of their power plants, their comfortable roominess, 
gtacefulness of lines, economy of operation, easy maintenance of 
speed, superior equipment, and the Astonishingly Low Prices. 
ELco success in standardizing construction enabled us to deliver to 
the British Navy 550 ‘*M. L.’® Submarine Chasers in 13 months. 
Their wonderful performance under the most trying conditions is a 
matter of history. 

Write for catalog containing full description of 
ELCO CRUISETTES, ELCO EXPRESSES AND ELCO CRUISERS 
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| THE ELCO WORKS 


Main Office and Works: 








179 Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J. 











VANITY FAIR 


6hAeJ.H.Tonneau Shield 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. Pat. Feb. 27, 1912; 
June 1, 1920. Other Patents Pending. ‘‘Our Patents 
Have Been Upheld by the U. S. Court of Appeals.’’ 


PROTECTION AND ECONOMY are the out- 
standing features of the J. H. Tonneau Shield. This 
ingenious and practical device, attached to your car, 
not only affords you absolute comfort and protection 
from wind, dust and rain, but at the same time 
saves your clothing. It enables you to enjoy open 
air driving with the comforts of a closed car. Send 
for our descriptive booklet—it will tell you how 
easily the J. H. Tonneau Shield is attached and can 
be folded down when not in use, taking up no more 
room than a lap robe. 


The TONNEAU SHIELD CO. 


1777 Broadway at 58th Street New York 











Via C. R. R. of N. J. (Liberty Street Ferry) 
NEw YoOrRK OFFICE: II Pine Street 





























Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue Bust Reducer, 
(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor —Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East.) NewYork Chin Reducer, $2.50 





Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 

Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Reduce Your Flesh 
Exactlywhere desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s Nieatstea 


Reducing Rubber 





$6.00 

















VANITY FAIR 


will attend to all your shopping. 

Its corps of expert shoppers 

will save you time, trouble 
and expense. Address 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
19 West 44th Street New York City 
































FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Complexion Blemishes 













There’s no longer iic slightest need of 
L, feeling ashamed of ycar freckles, as Othine— 
Je’ double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
Via homely spots. 
3" Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any druggist and apply a little of it night an 
morning and you should soon see that even the worst 
freckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under 
guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. 
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Do Not Overlook Your Belt 


OUR belt is as much in evidence in Spring and Summeras any other article 
of your attire. So it should be as carefully selected. It must be a belt of 
distinctive character—a HICKOK Belt. 


The wardrobe of the well-dressed man or boy isn’t complete without an assort- 
ment of HICKOK Belts—one for every suit would not be too many. 


ae FS 


HICKOK Belts are style leaders—because they are expressive of the ars Ko fe 
highest attainable quality in belt and buckle making. HICKOK buckle __ 

designs are always good, correct, and a step in advance. HICKOK 
belts are made only from genuine leathers of the highest grade. 





A 
ROS L\* 
Look for this trade 


and Buckles. If your favorite store does not carry them, write us for the ae “ rw err 
: or side of ti icrie 
name of the nearest store that does. of the belt you buy. 


Leading Haberdashers and the best Department Stores sell HICKOK Belts 


Ee wen 


HICKOR 


Belts and Buckles 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CITY SHOW ROOM: 200 Fifth cAve. CANADIAN FACTORY: Hickok Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG. U.S PAT OFF 


This Trademark and the trademarked 

word“ Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look onthe label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Rachmaninoff himself 
chose the Victor 


Rachmaninoff knows music. Knows 
how to compose it, how to play it—and 
how it should be reproduced. It is sig- 
nificant that the great composer-pianist in 
the light of previous experience has chosen 
to associate himself with the other famous 
artists of the world who make records for 
the Victor. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Victor Record of 
Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song” played on 
the Victrola and you hear the great pianist 
exactly as he wishes you to hear his own 
work. | 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 
1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden.N.J. 
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What’s in a Name? 


In Selecting a Husband It’s Always Wiser to Consider his Habits Rather than his Name 


scribe Jane and Emma Hunt than to 

say they are the sort of girls who can 
well afford to be named Jane and Emma 
Hunt. Of course, if they had had straight 
hair and freckles, and hadn’t been the 
daughters of Mrs. J. Hartington Hunt, they 
might have cracked under the strain—but, 
as it is, everybody says “What quaint 
names!” or “How distinguished!” 1 hope 
you get the idea I am trying to convey, but, 
if you don’t, I can produce plenty of reli- 
able witnesses to swear they are far and 
away the most attractive girls in our crowd. 
Most people consider Jane the cleverest, 
but, personally, I have been in love with 
Emma ever since we went to Miss Blank’s 
school together—it was co-educational up to 
seven years of age—and, to my way of 
thinking, Jane is a little too—too—but I’d 
better get on with my story. 

We were sitting on deck after lunch, the 
third day out from New York, when the 
girls started talking about a chap, five or 
six chairs away, who had made a tremen- 
dous impression on both of them, especially 
on Jane. In fact, they had talked of noth- 
ing else for three days and I was beginning 
to be a little irritable. 

“T don’t see why mother felt she must 
ask you to take the last chair at our table,” 
complained Jane, settling herself into her 
steamer chair. ‘Fate would probably have 
put him in it, and then we needn’t have 
asked you to pick him up for us. You 
seem so disagreeable about it!” 

“Probably,” said I, ignoring the last sen- 
tence, ‘fate would have sent you the buyer 
for the ‘Kumfy-Korset’ company, who eats 
lobster salad three times a day under the 
impression that shell-fish on a ship are sure 
to be perfectly: . 

“I can’t help it,” she interrupted rudely. 
“He’s the only man on the boat I want to 
meet—or, for that matter, to marry!” 


lieve know any better way to de- 





“MINHAT will do, Jane,” said Mrs. Hunt, 

severely. ““You and Emma are carrying 
your interest in this—person—too far. We 
know nothing whatever about him, but if 
appearance counts for anything, I should 
say he was distinctly ordinary.” 

“Why, mother!” broke in Emma indig- 
nantly, “his clothes are simply divine 
and x 

“That’s exactly what I am trying to tell 
you, my dear. No gentleman would dress 
so well. The men’s an actor.” And Mrs. 
Hartington Hunt, who considers herself 
New York’s best Social Diagnostician, 
opened her book with the air of having set- 
tled the question for all time. 

“Perhaps they are judging by his name,” 
I remarked with biting sarcasm—I can be 








fearfully biting at times. “It’s awfully dis- 
tinguished. Jabez Jones!” 

“Oh, perfect!” murmured Jane. “A 
name like that proves he’s Somebody or 
he’d have changed it long ago. It stands 
for Family! It means that a Jabez Jones 
fought with William the Conqueror—or, at 
least, against him. It means a Jabez Jones 
was on the Mayflower—it means that end- 
less Jabez Joneses have distinguished them- 
selves, until each new generation is afraid 
not to wish the name on its first-born 

“Hush, Jane—he’ll hear you,” giggled 
Emma. “But, seriously, Harold, couldn’t 
you pick him up for us? We were quite 
ready to do it ourselves, yesterday afternoon, 
but just as we decided to ask him the time, 
the ship’s bell rang. So that was killed!” 








WAS speechless. 

—but Emma! 

“Oh, Harold, please!” pleaded Jane. 
“I’d do it myself, but I can’t bear to have 
him think I’m so crude. He’s so tactful 
and charming himself—his manners are so 
delightful—he knows so well What’s What 
and When to Do It! He’s amusing—clever 
he likes the things I like—music, pic- 
tures, plays. He knows the most interesting 
people all over the world. He talks fasci- 
natingly on any subject—he takes frivolous 
things seriously and serious things frivo- 
lously, and he never tells the truth unless 
it’s agreeable. He loves travelling. He’s 
a perfect companion for an ocean voyage— 
he never makes jokes about Prohibition or 
seasickness, and he doesn’t remember places 
simply by the things he had to eat in them. 
He’d never drag you from your steamer 
chair when all you ask of life is to be let 
alone, and say ‘Come on, now! What you 
need is a good, bracing run around the 
deck’!” 

“Who did?” I demanded angrily. “And 
how do you know these things? You never 
heard the fellow open his mouth! You 
never heard him “4 

“Oh, don’t yell so,” said Jane pleas- 
antly; and then she half closed her eyes 
and smiled—that sort of cryptic, Mona- 
Lisa stuff. ‘“I—know/!” she said firmly. 

“Very well,” I said stiffly. ‘‘Personally, 
I don’t think your friend would attract 
anyone’s attention unless he fell down as 
he came into the room. But, if you two 
feel you can’t live without him, Ill do my 
best. That is,” I added cruelly, ‘if Mrs. 
Hunt will permit me.” 


Jane was bad enough 











* HAT? Who?” said that lady, com- 

ing out of her book. ‘No indeed— 
certainly not/” If he’s not an actor he’s 
probably a— Oh, how nice! Here’s the 
Hon. Cyril coming to look us up at last!” 


“Did you say ‘look us over’?” suggested 
Emma, glancing down the deck where the 
Honorable Cyril Massingham was ap- 
proaching. 

“Please don’t be vulgar, Emma,” said 
Mrs. Hunt. “He is a charming fellow, and 
I only wish he had spent the season in 
New York, instead of rushing off to those 
Canadian ranches or mines or whatever 
they were. His mother—she was Mary 
Vining, Harold—wants him to see a great 
deal of the girls in London, and ” But 
I wasn’t listening. Mrs. Hunt belongs to 
the school of thought which considers Coro- 
nets infinitely superior to Kind Hearts, and 
I knew instinctively that the Honorable 
Cyril was going to be a drawback to my 
voyage. 

“Look!” said Jane, suddenly sitting bolt 
upright and grabbing my arm. “Harold! 
Emma! Look! He knows him!” The 
Honorable Cyril had fallen enthusiastically 
upon Mr. Jabez Jones, and before we knew 
what had happened they joined us. There 
was the confusion of introductions, and 
then Jane and the Jones person disappeared 
along the deck. When I came to, Massing- 
ham was saying “Oh, yes, fearfully clever! 
Has mines all over the world—Africa, Brit- 
ish-Columbia, Russia—and a simply inde- 
cent income. Knows everything—every- 
body—surprised you don’t know him, al- 
though, of course, he’s never long in one 
place. Yes, the name is odd—old Welsh, 
you know, but Jay’s a Canadian ai 








T WAS not until the night before we 

landed that I got a chance for a word 
with Jane. She and Jones had been in- 
separable, and I had been busy every min- 
ute circumventing Mrs. Hunt’s plans for 
Emma and the Honorable Cyril. I had just 
finished dressing for dinner, and, stepping 
out on deck for a cigarette, I met Jane, with 
a look on her face that told me everything. 

“Jane,” I said sternly, blocking the door- 
way, “do you realize the step you are tak- 
ing? Do you realize you are going to be 
Jane—Jones ?” 

“But Cyril says he’s certain to be on the 
next Birthday List—and ‘Lady Jane’ has a 
lovely, romantic, sort of beheaded sound, 
don’t you think?” she laughed. 

‘“He’s a corker,” I answered, “and I 
want to take back anything I said about 
him those first three days. You were right 
—he’s everything you said he was, and 
more. But how the deuce did you know?” 

Jane turned and looked through the late 
twilight at the misty outlines of the Irish 
coast. 

“Why,—that first day,” she said slowly, 
“TI saw that he was reading Vanity Fair”. 

Bes; TX 











Interiors of Enduring Charm 
co at the Dampton Shops 


DAPTED from delightful old French 
designs to the requirements of today, 
each detail of this interior has the beauti- 
ful lines and subtle colorings, the exquisite 
hand carving or delicate marqueterie of 
that work of the old cabinet makers which 
has retained its charm through centuries 
of changing times and fashions. Yet these 
pieces constructed by masters of cabinet 
working who have come to us from France, 
are made with an understanding of lami- 
nating and treating the woods to withstand 
our peculiar climatic conditions. 


You have at your command the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the Hampton 
Decorators in planning the interiors of 
your home, as well as the resources of the 
vast Hampton collection of antiques and 
reproductions which are arranged in an 
everchanging exhibit of livable interiors. 


Hampton Shops 


18 Gast 50%street: 7 
facing St. Patrick's Cathedral 
Rework ss 


Deeoration - Antiguities - Murniture 
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Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Condé Nast, President; Frank Crowninshield, 
Editor; Heyworth Campbell, Art Director; 
Francis L. Wurzburg, Vice President; W. E. 
Beckerle, Treasurer; Philippe Ortiz, Euro- 
pean Director, 2 Rue Edouard VII, Paris 








Announcing to readers of 
“Vanity Fair’ the fall of 
the curtain upon the dra- 
matic season. The Nubian 
Slave: stands guard over the 
limbo to which the leading 
ladies withdraw during the 
summer.—Drawing by Fred- 
erick Jones, III 
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Ignace Jean Paderewski, Once More in America 


A New Drawing by W. T. Benda, the Polish Artist, of the Greatest Pianist of our Time, the Organizer of Comme 
Haller’s Army, One-time Premier of Poland, and Still the Polish Representative to the League of Nation 
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A Valediction to Mr. Wilson and a Speculation Upon Mr. Harding 


the sovereign is a subject of constant at- 
tention. From the day he is born to the 
day of his death he is surrounded by property- 
men, writers of scenarios, scene painters, and 
artists in the business of retouching, who manu- 
facture a personality for him. ‘That can be 
done so well that after a while it becomes ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the sovereign him- 
self can tell his various selves apart. Nor does 
death release him, for then comes the official 
biographer, takes the image of plaster and 
paint, and casts it in imperishable bronze. 
The ancient Egyptians were less confusing. 
Instead of finishing off their monuments with 
the semblance of a human face, they frankly 
substituted the head of an eagle, a dove, or a 
vulture, as the case might be. That is more 
honest than any campaign biography ever writ- 
ten; but the Egyptian method will no longer 
work. We have become sufficiently demo- 
cratic to insist that our public characters shall 
resemble the human species. But we are not 
democratic enough to stomach them as they are. 
In an effort to find out what is expected of 
a public character, I began recently to look into 
the most public characters which have ever 
existed on this planet. I mean the moving 
picture heroes. And I find that in an excel- 
lent, solemn little book the specifications have 
been put down in black and white. Here they 
are. The hero must observe: 


[: well-managed monarchies the facade of 


1. The doctrinal conventions: 


a. the existence and providence of God 

b. the truth and beauty of religion in general 

c. the immortality of the soul 

d. the existence and malice of sin and the final 
triumph of justice 


2. The moral conventions: 


a. the hero, if he would hold the sympathy of 
the audience, must at least during the action 
of the play, observe the Ten Commandments 

b. for the heroine this rule is absolute, admitting 
only of such exceptions as prove its univer- 
sality 

c. the villain may be credited with all the sins 
in the calendar 

d. the minor characters may have many faults, 
but must show some stock of solid virtues 


3. The ideal conventions: 


a. the drama must give us what real life so 
rarely does—the triumphant resolution of a 
set of difficulties; the anguish of virtue and 
the triumph of sin must be changed to the 
glorification of virtue and the eternal punish- 
ment of its enemy 

. the hero and heroine must, in general, pos- 
sess youth, beauty, goodness, exalted self- 
sacrifice, and unalterable constancy. 
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By WALTER LIPPMANN 


“The photoplaywright” says our authority 
“may apply these principles to his character 
delineation with profit.” 

Now there are men who have always felt 
the finger of destiny pointing at them. 
From earliest childhood their public fagade 
has been in the making. At the tenderest age 
they were exhibited by their parents, made to 
stand off in the center of the parlor, and recite 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. In school they 
performed the class oration on any and every 
occasion, and departed in a nimbus of valedic- 
tion. As college seniors they had already 
learned to visualize themselves in the manner 
of a steel engraving. 


The Two Routes in Politics 


Y these standards Mr. Harding is what one 
might call a recently improved public 
character. To be sure, he has been in politics a 
long time, but that is not the same as being in 
public life. There are plenty of politicians, 
and very powerful ones at that, who have 
never in this sense of the word been in public 
life. For there are two main avenues to high 
office. Let us call them for short the under- 
ground and the elevated. They are both legiti- 
mate, and well accepted. 

The underground route is what is known as 
working up from the inside. You start young 
and early in your local Republican club. And 
you work. Make no mistake about it, you 
work. You watch at the polls, you lick post- 
age stamps, you make house-to-house calls, you 
parade, you arrange for the bunting. You 
run errands for the visiting celebrity’s secre- 
tary. You make yourself indispensable, and 
you are promoted. You second the nomina- 
tion of an alderman. You go as a delegate to 
a county convention. You fill in as speaker 
at the annual banquet of the Dried Fruit As- 
sociation. In a few years you yourself are 
nominated for coroner or state printer. And 
so by proving yourself inch by inch a tried and 
trusty servant, your influence spreads, and you 
become more and more ‘‘available”. This in 
its general pattern has been Mr. Harding’s 
method of ascent. 

Sharply contrasted was Mr. Wilson’s. He 
took the élevated route. It led over the corpses 
of the local politicians of his state. Long 
before any one could possibly have known 
it, he knew the goal, and prepared for it. He 
put his mind, his information, his principles 
and his habits in order, and when he reached 
the top there was no need to improvize a pub- 


lic character. There lies the deepest difference 
between the two men. Mr. Wilson was Presi- 
dent in his imagination long before he was 
President in fact. Mr. Harding became a 
President in fact before he had fully and 
vividly conceived himself as one. 

But there is another difference that origi- 
nates in the facts, and not in the men. The 
world in which Mr. Wilson had long imagined 
himself playing a big rdle was America before 
the war. It was a familiar world, in which 
people knew their way about. That they did 
not really understand all its possibilities, the 
war, of course, revealed. But barring so un- 
expected a breaking of all the crusts of habit, 
the America of Mr. Wilson’s first inaugura- 
tion was only slightly different from the Amer- 
ica of his youth. A public official knew, or 
at least everybody thought that he knew, how 
to fulfil the specification (3a) about the “tri- 
umphant resolution of a set of difficulties.” 
Not so to-day. There is no agreement as to 
what the difficulties are, much less about how 
triumphantly to resolve them. 


What Mr. Wilson Accomplished 


_ great change took place in the middle 
of Mr. Wilson’s term of office. To my 
mind, and I know there are plenty of people 
who will disagree with the opinion, Mr. Wil- 
son, in spite of many failures in detail and of 
practical execution, did succeed brilliantly in 
reconciling the public purposes of the war with 
the American tradition. Without denying any 
of the essential American ideals, he refocussed, 
expanded, and developed their implications, 
until at the armistice practically the whole 
civilized world professed to see the war that 
way. And I firmly believe that the historian 
who examines the state papers of Wilson up 
to November, 1918, will say, not only that 
they are in an unbroken line from Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Acdress, but that it required 
something very like genius under the pressure 
and in the fog of a world war, to keep that 
line intact. 

It was a daring thing to do, and there 
are opponents of Mr. Wilson who will deny 
that it was a good thing to do. The world, 
they say, was never the kind of world he de- 
scribed. The war was never fought for the 
purposes he announced. It was a pretense or 
a delusion, and it was bound to bring practical 
confusion and immense disappointment. “Look 
at the result,” says Mr. Lodge, “I told you 
so”; ‘Look at the result,” says Mr. Neutral, 
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“T told you so.” Well, I do not think they 
told us so. All that Mr. Lodge told us was to 
win the victory without considering what we 
should do with it when we had it. And all 
that Mr. Neutral told us was that we should 
not win a victory, but not what we should. do 
with our defeat. I think Mr. Wilson did the 
right thing both ways, first in recognizing that 
there was a time even for America when it was 
a choice between the German will and our will, 
and second in trying by his state papers to give 
our will an aim. 

There came a time when a settlement was 
reached. And then a new question existed. 
It was, first, whether that settlement could be 
squared with: American aims, as the President 
had adapted them to the war, and, second, 
whether the settlement could. be squared with 
the condition of the world. The answer to that 
question will always be the culminating chapter 
in the life of Woodrow Wilson. His official 
biographers will answer Yes, and his critics 
No. And so long as the human drama at Paris 
interests people they will divide in accordance 
with their answers. 

The Verdict on the Settlement 


ND they would continue to disagree even if 
the facts are accepted. For though people 
were agreed that the settlement does funda- 
mentally contradict the whole of the spirit and 
most of the letter of Mr. Wilson’s state pa- 
pers, agreement on this fact would still leave 
the jury divided. For there will, I believe, 
always be some to claim that, though he failed 
to realize it, he established an ideal, and there 
will be some to claim that by his failure he 
discredited the ideal. And there will be others, 
whose opinion I share, to say that it was not 
the failure which discredited the ideal, but 
the attempt to deny that it was a failure. 

We who are in this third group will argue 
that the denial was on the whole sincere, be- 
cause the President’s elaborate public char- 
acter, constructed through a lifetime, censored 
out at the climax any vivid sense of contradic- 
tion. At the high tension in which the whole 
affair culminated he would see nothing that 
was inconsistent, and would have no friend 
around him who disturbed his equanimity. To 
one great novelty, the war itself, he could and 
did adjust himself. To the other great nov- 
elty, the peace, he was now no longer plastic. 

Considerably mussed up, that undesired 
novelty now lies on Mr. Harding’s door- 
step. He must take it in, and deal with it. 
But how? If in politics you travel by the 
elevated route, you deal with new situations by 
such light as is in yourself. If the light hap- 
pens to be a good one, you travel brilliantly; 
if it is no longer good, you smash. But the 
point of reference is yourself. If what is in 
yourself happens to fit what is outside, as it 
did with Abraham Lincoln, you are known as 
a great moral leader. If it does not fit, you 
are known as an obstinate, dogmatic autocrat. 

The inside of no man’s mind to-day really 
fits the wildly unprecedented world outside. 
And that is the reason why the men of “prin- 
ciple” are utterly unable to keep themselves 
going, but the unprincipled men remain. The 
Wilsons and the Clemenceaus go, the Lloyd 
Georges continue, because the heads of the 
principled men are so full of ideas that are 
not so, while the unprincipled ones can keep 
their eyes on the facts. Only those who do 
not follow a straight and narrow path can tack 
before the wind. 

Now Mr. Harding belongs to the unprin- 
cipled men. I do not mean that in his per- 


sonal life he violates the moral conventions. 
On the contrary, he adheres to them. But 
politically the inside of his mind, though in it 
there are a number of resonant perorations, is 
devoid of any preconceived idea of what to do 
about this strange world. Now that would be 
an excellent start, if with it there went a 
trained capacity for filling an open mind with 
real ideas. 

Mr. Hoover has that capacity in one way: 
Mr. Lloyd George in another. Mr. Hoover 
does know how to get facts, where to get facts, 
how to read facts, how to draw conclusions 
from facts. He is in short a scientifically 
trained man. Mr. George’s mind is more mys- 
terious, but he, too, possesses a marvellous gift 
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WOODROW WILSON 


Whose retirement to private life makes 

timely this summing-up of his achievement. 

Mr. Lippmann believes that it was not Mr. 

Wilson’s failure to realize his ideal which 

eventually discredited it, but his attempt to 
deny that he had failed 


of opening his mind, joined to the power of 
selecting with lightning skill something to put 
into it. But how does Mr. Harding reach out 
for ideas with which to fill his open mind? 
Having neither the good lawyer’s education 
in the assembling of evidence, nor the engi- 
neer’s discipline in surveying the ground, nor 
the intuition of a wizard like Mr. George, he 
has to fall back on the habits of his political 
past. In the underground approach to politics, 
decisions are reached by feeling around among 
strategic individuals, by logrolling their inter- 
ests and neutralizing their ideas. Theoretically, 
it sounds like a fine thing for a President to 
consult everybody. But actually he can con- 
sult only a very few people, even if he gives 
up golf and confers sixteen hours a day. He 
must pick the men he will consult, and in- 
evitably, if he has advanced up through the 
political hierarchy, he must consult those who 
are powerful in it. And among these he must 
give more weight to some than others. But 
his method of judging the value of what they 
tell him is again limited by his past. The 
word of a political grand duke goes further 
than the word of a viscount, and a viscount’s 
further than that of an insurgent baronet. 
Lacking an independent or objective method 
of arriving at a knowledge of the facts, he 
must take the word of other men. And the 
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value of that word is determined for him not 
by their expertness but by their position. 

All this is aggravated for Mr. Harding by 
a knowledge that these handicaps were pre- 
cisely what brought him the nomination. For 
he cannot be deceived into thinking that his 
plurality was any measure of his personal 
strength. He was chosen just because he had 
an open mind, to which all the approaches are 
well guarded. 


Mr. Harding As a Poker Player 


UT it is rumoured, and there are stray 
facts to bear it out, that he is restless 
about the mayors of his palace. It is not sur- 
prising, because in the pressures that go with 
the consultation of best minds, there is a tend- 
ency for one mind to cancel out the other, and 
to leave a net impression not too favourable 
to any of them. Mr. Harding has within his 
own party gone through the experience of the 
honest and puzzled citizen who attended Dem- 
ocratic and Republican meetings alternately 
through a whole campaign, and came out con- 
vinced that each had made its case against the 
other. That restlessness might turn out to be 
an important political fact. 

But it may simply make Mr. Harding pro- 
foundly unhappy, as he feels the grinding of 
his associates against his own honest soul. Or 
it may mean, as one of his friends put it, that 
some day he will go awkwardly over the fence, 
and carry the fence with him. It may mean 
that Mr. Harding will play poker. That would 
require a knowledge of the game, its objects, 
its stakes, and a finesse in negotiations which 
Mr. Harding may possess, though he has 
rarely exhibited it in a public capacity. And 
he would be playing against the men with 
whom he has spent his life. 

To try that would argue a miracle of con- 
version. But such a miracle is not in the least 
impossible. The difference between Marion, 
Ohio, and the Presidency is so stupendous that 
it could change, if anything could, the whole 
direction of a man’s mind. But it is no less 
possible to want with your whole soul to make 
a change, and not know how. In that respect, 
more will depend upon his private secretary 
and his partners at golf—that is, upon those 
who immediately guard his presence—than 
upon any one else. 

For if Mr. Harding is to be somebody, and 
not merely the junction point where all the 
political collisions are to occur, he will have 
to become a real person by the only method 
open to a man of his intellectual habits. He 
cannot go up on to a mountain top and see the 
world. He cannot go into solitude and find 
the truth. He cannot study a pile of papers 
and arrive at a policy. He must converse with 
somebody he trusts—that is the way of his life. 
And that is a good way if he knows whom to 
trust, but the worst way possible if he does 
not. There have been plenty of successful men 
no better brained than Mr. Harding is. But 
then they have had the one great gift of picking 
men. Does Mr. Harding have it? People 
realize now, in his case, everything depends 
upon the character of his immediate circle. 
That accounts for the enormous curiosity about 
his appointments. There is always some curl- 
osity, of course. But where the man himself 
has decided colour, as Roosevelt and Wilson 
had, it is not such anxious curiosity. In Mr. 
Harding’s case there is knowledge that on the 
quality of his associates the fate of the nation 
depends. Nation is perhaps too large a word. 
We ought rather to say the fate of the Repub- 
lican party. 
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THE MODEST WOMAN 
Modesty, I sought thee 
vainly in woman; and then, 
at last, I found thee, and I 
learned then that thou art 
the most dangerous of vir- 
tues. Thy constant swoon- 
ing in my arms—my impulse 
to protect thee, as I hold 
thy fainting form! Ah! 
Woe is me, for I have met 
Modesty,—and married it! 




















THE INNOCENT WOMAN 


Ah, Innocence, Innocence! What mar- 
riages are committed in thy name! And 
the soft flush, the downcast eye—verily 
these are more dangerous than armies, 
more deadly than the thunderbolt, more 
devastating than the mightiest blast 


THE MOTHERLY WOMAN 
Be ye God or man, «.ot long can ye resist 
the loving hand of the maternal femi- 
nine, the hand which mothers the brow, 
which straightens the tie, smoothes down 
the recalcitrant lock, and plucks the tiny 
little thread from the dinner jacket 


THE DOMESTIC WOMAN 


Ah, Domesticity, thy lure has wrecked Egan iy 
more mariners than the Sirens of Homeric : i i } i i, } 
sagas. The cushion slipped under the : 1, ‘i Aa 
head—the intuition of lemon and one lump : nw AN unl HAM 
—the match held for the cigarette—shun : 
these, if thou wouldst be free! 


THE LITERARY WOMAN 


O literary woman, thy toll is great. And 
men have profited but little, since Paolo 
and Francesca began their literary studies 
together. “That day they read no more.” 
And Dante tells us that it was in Hell 
they atoned for their interest in books 
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The Five Deadly F weiitie Viieuas 


Showing that it is the Virtues of Women, and not their Vices, that Ensnare the Unsuspecting Male 
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MARY BLAIR 
A comparatively unknown actress, who has 
given an intense and exceedingly intelligent 
characterization of the heroine of Eugene 
O’Neill’s searching tragedy, ‘“Diff’rent” 


FRANCIS BRUCUIERE 





BARON DE MEYER 


ANN ANDREWS 


Presents one more member 
of the English aristocracy 
to Broadway audiences in 
her role of Lady Elizabeth 
Galton in the farcical com- 
edy “The Champion” 
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GRANT MITCHELL 
A facile comedian, restrained in gesture and 
speech, now appearing in ‘The Champion”, 
the applauded Louden-Thomas comedy now 
playing at the Longacre Theatre 


BARON LE MEYER 





EDWARD THAYER MONKOE 


ROSAMOND WHITESIDE 


Francis Wilson and De 
Wolf Hopper have recently 
revived ‘Erminie”’—with 
Miss Whiteside as Javotte— 
for a generation which never 
knew it in its original form. 


ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


VIVIAN TOBIN 


A sister of the popular 
Genevieve Tobin, star of 
“Little Old New York”. 
Vivian recently opened on 
tour in a _ melodramatic 
comedy, “The Haunted 
House”, by Owen Davis 


The Procession Behind the Proscenium 
The Plays Are a Pageant Which Includes Everything from Light Opera to Heavy Tragedy 
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Grey Gods and Green Goddesses 


A Discussion of Melodrama and Realism as Exemplified in Recent Plays 


the hero, or maybe it is a sawmill, or a 
band of savage Indians. Death seems 
certain. And if there is a heroine, something 
worse than death awaits her—that is, from 
the Indians. Sawmills draw no sex distinc- 
tions. At any rate, things look very black for 
hero and heroine, but curiously enough, even 
at the darkest moment, I have never been able 
to get a bet down on the outcome. Somehow 
or other the relief party always arrives just in 
time, on foot, or horseback, or even through 
the air. The worst of it is that everybody, 
except the hero and the heroine and the vil- 
lain, knows that the unexpected is certain to 
happen. It is not a betting proposition and 
yet it remains one of the most thrilling of all 
theatrical plots. William Archer proves in 
The Green Goddess that he is what Broadway 
calls a showman, as well as being the most 
famous technician of his day. He has taken 
the oldest plot in the world and developed it 
into the most exciting melodrama of the season. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Archer has said that 
when he first thought of the idea for The 
Green Goddess he wanted to induce Shaw to 
collaborate with him on the play. It would 
have been an interesting combination. Shaw 
might have fooled everybody by following the 
probabilities and killing the heroine and hero 
coldly and completely. 


Nie ner, or train is bearing down upon 


The Critic as Dramatist 


R. ARCHER, however, as the author of 

Play Making, knows that it is wrong to 
fool an audience, and so he kills only one of 
the beleaguered party, which is hardly a mis- 
fortune, since it enables the heroine, after a 
decent period of mourning, to marry the man 
she loves. As the scriptures have it, joy cometh 
in the mourning. 

Archer probably did not set out to show just 
how much better he could do with a thriller 
than Theodore Kremer or Owen Davis. His 
scheme was broader than that. Satire was in 
his mind as well as melodrama. He began 
his play with much deft foolery at the expense 
of the imperially minded English, by making 
his villainous rajah far more wise in life and 
literature than his English captives. When 
the rajah asks the brave English captain which 
play of Shaw he prefers, the gallant officer 
teplies acidly: “I never read a line of the 
fellow.” At this point in the play Mr. Archer 
and Mr. Arliss between them have succeeded 
in making the rajah such an altogether at- 
tractive person that a majority of the people 
in the audience are eager to have him obtain 
his revenge and quite reconciled to the heroine’s 
accepting his marked attentions and becoming 
the chief wife in the royal harem of Rukh. 
- But melodrama is stronger stuff than satire. 
In the beginning, the playwright was melodra- 
Matic with an amused sort of tolerance, but then 
the sheer excitement and rush of action seized 
him by the coattails and dragged him along 
helter skelter. Satire was forgotten and the 
hero and heroine, confronted by death, began 
to speak with the round and eloquent mouth, as 
olk in danger always do in plays. The rajah 
became more villainous scene by scene and the 
little group of English captives braver and 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


braver. They even developed a trace of intelli- 
gence. 

None of this is cited as cause for grave 
complaint against William Archer. Greater 
men than he have tried to play with 
melodrama and have been ‘bitten by it. Shake- 
speare began Hamlet as a searching and serious 
study of the soul of man, but before he was 
done the characters were fighting duels all over 
the place and going mad and. participating in 
all the varied experiences which come to men 
in melodrama. After all, George Arliss suc- 
ceeds in holding the rajah up as an admirable 
and interesting person, despite all the circum- 
stances of the plot, which are leagued against 
him, and the author has been kind enough to 
permit him a cynical and cutting line at the 
end, even though he is deprived of the privilege 
of slaying his captives. 

But for the fact that the hero and heroine 
are rescued by aeroplanes rather than a troop 
of cavalry or a camel corps, it can hardly be 
said that there is any new twist or turn in The 
Green Goddess. The surprising and un- 
doubted success of the play reveals the fact that 
the so-called popular dramatists and the the- 
orists are not so many miles apart as one might 
believe at first thought. When Mr. Archer 
brings in the relief party of aviators just at the 
crucial moment, as hero and heroine are about 
to be slain, he has peripety in mind. But 
Theodore Kremer, who very possibly never 
heard of peripety, would do exactly the 
same thing. In other words, the technician is 
the man who invents or preserves labels to 
be pasted on the intuitive practices of his 
art. 

The Green Goddess is sound and shipshape 
in structure, for all the fact that it is hardly 
a searching study of any form of life save that 
found within the theatre. It is doubly wel- 
come, not only as a rousing melodrama but, 
also, as an apt and pertinent reply to the ques- 
tion so frequently voiced by actors and play- 
wrights: ‘Why doesn’t one of these critics 
that’s always talking about how plays should 
be written sit down and do one himself?” 


“Diffrent” 


F Archer is a little overcautious in taking 

human life in The Green Goddess, the law 
of averages still prevails, for Eugene O’Neill 
has made up the deficit in Diff’rent by round- 
ing off his little play with a double hanging. 
This tragedy, described on the hoardings as 
“a daring study of a sex-starved woman”, has 
much of O’Neill’s characteristic skill in stage 
idiom, but it is much less convincing than the 
same author’s The Emperor Jones. Indeed 
Diff’ rent is essentially a reflection of the other 
play, in which O’Neill states again in other 
terms his theory that man is invariably over- 
thrown by the very factor in life which he 
seeks to escape. Emma of Diff’rent, like the 
Emperor Jones, completes a great circle in her 
frantic efforts to escape and, after refusing a 
young man, because of a single fall from grace, 
comes thirty years after to be an eager and 
unhappy spinster who throws herself at the 
head of a young rascal. With the growth of 
realism in the drama, criticism has become in- 
creasingly difficult, since the playwright’s apt 


answer to disbelief on the part of the critics 
is to give dates, names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. “Let the captious be sure 
they know their Emmas as well as I do before 
they tell me how she would act,” says O’Neill 
menacingly to all who would question the pro- 
found truth of his “daring study of a sex- 
starved woman.” Of course, the question is 
just how well does O’Neill know his Emmas, 
but this is to take dramatic criticism into a 
realm too personal for comfort. 

Seemingly, O’Neill and the other daring 
students of sex-starvation are well informed. 
Into the mind of the woman of forty-five they 
enter as easily as if it were guarded by nothing 
more than swinging doors. Or perhaps it 
would be better to describe it as a lodge room, 
for not all may enter, but only those who know 
the ritual. This is annoying to the uninitiated, 
but we can only bide our time and our protest 
until some one of the young men takes the next 
step and gives us a complete and inside story 
of the psychology of maternity. 


Realism Examined 


T might be possible to make a stand against 

the assurance of some of the younger realists 
by saying that truth does not lie merely in the 
fact of being. Every day the most palpable 
falsehoods. are seeking the dignity of truth by 
the simple expedient of occurring. Nature can 
be among the most fearsome of liars. Still the 
fundamental flaw in the younger realists does 
not lie here so much as in the fact that, as far 
as art goes, truth depends entirely on interpre- 
tation rather than existence. No man can set 
down a story fact for fact with the utmost 
fidelity and then step back and say: “This is 
a work of art because it is true.” Art lies in 
the expression of his reaction to the facts. 
O’Neill’s method in Diff’rent is quite the re- 
verse of the artistic. He is, for the moment, 
merely a scientist. Pity, compassion and all 
kindred emotions are rigorously excluded. 
Rather, he says: “What is all this to me?” 
There is no spark of fire in neutrality. The 
artist must care. Though a creator, he is one 
of the smaller Gods to whom there is no sanc- 
tion for a lofty gesture of finality with the 
last pat upon the clay. He cannot say “Let 
there be light” and then take a Sabbath. His 
place is at the switchboard. In his world he 
is creator, property man and prompter, too. 
The show can go on only most imperfectly 
without him. 

However, every generalization immediately 
leads its maker into difficulties. In Wake Up 
Jonathan we find two authors who have kept 
so close a grip upon their characters that at 
no time during the play, save perhaps for a 
few scenes which Mrs. Fiske snatches away 
from them, is it possible to see any of the 
people in the play, because of the ever distinct 
presence of the dramatists. The play begins 
with a puppet show and continues in that man- 
ner, even though actors and actresses are sub- 
stituted for marionettes. No freedom is vouch- 
safed to them. Few are allowed to express 
thoughts or emotions. Their business is to 
pave the way for the joke which is to follow 
and the dialogue consists of a steady stream 

(Continued on page 98) 
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What is the Best Play of the Season? 


Awarding the Dramatic Golden Crown to Mr. Frank Craven 


HIS isn’t an interview with 
Frank Craven. If I should 
write down an interview be- 
tween Frank Craven and myself, 
it would run something as follows: 

“Gosh, Frank, do you remember 
that time you went through the ice 
in Birch Meadow, playing hockey, 
and we had to fish you out with 
a rail?” 

“Sure! and do you remember 
that play we gave—you know, the 
one where I was a butler, and you 
had to kiss Molly Holmes, on 
page 19?” 

“Where did I kiss her?” 

“On page 19—in the play! Re- 
member? She lived over on Pleas- 
ant Street.” 

“You ought to know where she 
lived, Frank. You were over on 
Pleasant Street enough yourself.” 

“Yes—and didn’t I always 
whistle you out of the house at the 
corner, on my way home?” 

Which, being interpreted, means 
that Frank Craven and I grew up together in 
a small town “north of Boston,” and we all 
knew, when he was fourteen years old, .that 
Frank would be a famous actor, and I hold the 
honour of having written the first review of his 
acting ever penned—for the local weekly paper. 

He and I and several more youthful vil- 
lagers organized a dramatic society, known as 
the Melpomene Club, which functioned for 
several seasons and earned a good many dol- 
lars for the Unitarian Church, in whose hos- 
pitable “vestry” we performed. Frank, of 
ccurse, was the star. I have seen him, when 
he was a mere boy of fourteen or fifteen, play 
some comic role in such a fashion that the 
audience quite forgot our amateur standing 
and tender years, and gave themselves over to 
the genuine response of hilarious emotion. It 
was in his blood, of course. I’ve forgotten 
how many generations of Cravens behind him 
were on the stage. Certainly both his father 
and mother were players, the former low come- 
dian of the Boston Museum Company in the 
latter days of that famous organization. Very 
wisely, they sent Frank into the country to live 
and grow up ina normal boyhood, and encour- 
aged him to go as far as he wished in school. 


Craven in Shakespeare 


HAT was through the high school. We 

could persuade him no farther. The call of 
the blood was too strong. He was off for Balti- 
more and points south, to learn his business 
professionally in the stock company of George 
Fawcett. This was pure instinct, but doubt- 
less the wisest course he could have followed. 
It meant that in his most impressionable and 
plastic years he was absorbing the technique 
of acting. Four years of college would have 
meant four more years as an amateur, without 
adequate practice or instruction, and in his 
case would, I am now sure, have given him 
nothing so worth while in return. 

He played with Fawcett something like seven 
years, before he came to New York, and 
in that time assumed over two hundred rdles, 


By WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 





FRANK CRAVEN AND ROBERTA ARNOLD 
A diverting incident in the second act of Mr. Craven’s comedy “The 
First Year,” which skilfully adapts the petty annoyances of married life 
to dramatic uses 


from the plays of Shakespeare to those of 
Charlie Hoyt. When he did at last reach 
Broadway, he knew how to act. Oddly enough, 
he appeared first in a play of village life, by 
George Ade, called Artie, I think at the Gar- 
rick Theatre. The play was ahead of its time, 
and failed. I recall going to it one night with 
Arthur Ruhl, and watching the bewilderment 
of the audience at its quiet though good- 
natured naturalness. 

Craven first attracted wide attention as 
Brother Jimmie in Bought and Paid For, 
where his seemingly artless naturalness and 
his expressive face (on which a coming thought 
writes itself before the lips speak a word) 
caught everybody’s attention. As the whistling 
chauffeur for Robert Lorraine in Man and 
Superman he added to his laurels. 

Presently, in 1914, Frank Craven blossomed 
out as a playwright, acting the leading part 
in his own comedy, Too Many Cooks. 

Too Many Cooks was another Artie—ahead 
of its time. It was just a quiet, simple, homely 
little comedy about a young clerk and a stenog- 
rapher, and their suburban home building, on 
the humblest of scales. Frank went to school 
with the hero, and played “post office” with 
the heroine many a time back in the village 
where we were raised. Unlike so many actor- 
authors (and so many authors who are not 
actors), he did not turn to stage tradition when 
he wrote a play, but to the life he had seen and 
sympathetically known. 

After the brief career of Too Many Cooks, 
he went back to other people’s plays, and in 
1920 was acting the aviator-against-his-will in 
a musical comedy called Going Up. When 
this piece went out on the road, the managers 
decided that an actor better known outside of 
New York was needed for the part, so Craven 
—one of the most expert players on our stage, 
—as Arnold Bennett long ago pointed out— 
found himself out of a job. Necessity being 
the mother of masterpieces, he sat down and 
wrote The First Year, sold it, rehearsed it, 
and raised the curtain on the opening per- 





formance in the Little Theatre in 
New York, all in a space of ten 
weeks. 

But meanwhile the public had 
caught up to him. The First 
Year, again a simple, homely little 
play about simple, homely young 
folks in a small town, came in a 
year when the public was reading 
Main Street and Miss Lulu Bett. 
It came after a decade of the lively 
plays of G. M. Cohan, with their 
brisk, homely humour and surface 
naturalism, had taught us all to en- 
joy the local flavour in our drama. 
Cohan, more than any other one 
man, has taken the technique of 
farce—the swift succession of in- 
cident with mounting suspense and 
complexity—and adapted it to the 

task of creating the surface illusion 
| of reality and revealing character. 

Cohan himself has never cut be- 
low the surface in his plays, but he 
has shown others the way it can be 
done, in a swift comedy that ap- 

peals to the mass of American theatre goers. 
If America has made any technical contribu- 
tion to the theatre since the negro minstrels it 
is this development of farce technique into a 
popular weapon for realism and character 
study. 


The First Year 


2 The First Year, Craven has undoubtedly 
profited by it. His pace is more rapid, his 
incidents more lively, his secondary characters 
much more fully developed, than in Too Many 
Cooks. He builds up to a climax with the ac- 
celerated pace and repercussion of incident 
characteristic of Cohan and so dear to the 
heart of the American theatre goer. But there 
is no sacrifice of realism. On what a wealth 
of homely observation that whole second act 
is built up! A young couple’s dinner party 
in a tiny flat, and the disaster that comes from 
domestic trifles gone wrong! It is as funny 
as any farce, as funny as Charlie’s Aunt—but 
it remains human, and astonishingly realistic. 
In other words, Craven has taken this type of 
popular drama we have developed in America, 
and carried it a long step nearer to literature. 
He has employed the technique of Seven Keys 
to Baldpate or Turn to the Right or The Mean- 
est Man in the World, and written a play 
which challenges Main Street or Miss Lulu 
Bett in the field of fiction. 

He has written a popular drama, in the di- 
rect line of our living, unliterary plays, in the 
line of Christie’s minstrels, Hoyt’s farces, 
Weber and Field’s burlesques, Cohan’s come- 
dies—and yet he has written something which, 
by the grace of God and his own good sense, 
approximates literature. f 

We shall never have a literary drama, which 
is also a living, popular drama, except it 
comes by this channel, springs up in the pop- 
ular theatre. For that reason, if I had any- 
thing to say about it—which I haven’t—I 
should give the Pulitzer prize for the best 
American play of the season to The First 
Year. 
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Madame Jeanne Tramcourt—A Scandinavian Star 


Long Known as a Brilliant Amateur Actress, She Has Just Appeared with Great Success on the Screen 
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MEDUSA 


At the top center of 
this page is shown a 
new view of Paul 
Dardé’s most famous 
statue. It was this 
head that brought 
him prominently into 
notice as the most 
promising of the 
younger school of 
French sculptors 





LA DORMEUSE 


Head in marble recently ex- 
hibited in France at the Salon 
des Jeunes. Note the extraor- 
dinary sense of rhythm in the 
treatment of the hair and the 
original way in which the closed 
eyes are expressed in stone 





VANITY FAIR 


THE FAUN 


In the lower center 
of this page will be 
seen a view new to 
America of ‘The 
Faun,” the lively and 
characteristic figure 
that recently created 
no end of favourable 
criticism when shown 
at the “Salon des 
Artistes Frangais” 





LOVE OF LIFE 


An example of Dardé’s gift in 
giving to stone an almost un- 
canny sense of life. Wholly 
aside from the wit and char- 
acter in the bust, we feel a 
strength and power altogether 
worthy of the great masters 


The More Recent Sculpture of Paul Darde 


AUL DARDE, the French sculptor, was recently the winner, at the 

age of thirty-nine, of the Prix National. awarded by the Salon 
des Artistes Francais. He is perhaps the most remarkable of the 
younger generation of sculptors in Paris. Born in a little village of 
the Cévennes, he went to Paris in 1912 to study at l’Ecole National 
des Beaux-Arts. After leaving the school, he entered the atelier of 
Rodin, where he remained, however, only three days. Since then he 


has been working by himself, and developing, with extraordinary 
success, the unusual imagination which stamps his work with the 
mark of a powerful and original mind. We show, on this page, a 
new photograph of his Medusa, revealing a new view of this much 
discussed statue. This strange and tragic head, when first exhibited 
in Paris, created a veritable succés de scandale. Here, too, is Dardé’s 
already famous conception of “The Faun”. 
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The Man in the Chair 


The Third of a Series of Tales of the Twilight by the Author of “Limehouse Nights” 


each morning from a bleak, bald street in 
Cyprus to his “pitch” near the Free Ferry 
at North Woolwich. 

He was gray and grizzled, and his face was 
sft and raddled. His outer clothing, and 
those parts of the inner that were visible, were 
dulled with long and no considerate usage. 
He was muffled in two or three worn overcoats, 
a woollen scarf, and woollen mittens. His 
arms were long, and his hands, though they 
had performed no heavy toil, were large and 
shapeless. He resembled noticeably those 
makeshift effigies of Guy Fawkes which small 
boys carry round the streets in November. 

In this rickety wooden-wheeled chair he 
lived and ate and slept; for he had no legs. 
Day by day he sat by the Free Ferry, collect- 
ing casual coins and small comforts from the 
workers of these parts, and sometimes making 
asale from the tray of matches, collar-studs 
and boot-laces, which he carried on the arms 
of his chair. 

He was wheeled to and from his “pitch” by 
a young and comely girl, the daughter of the 
wife who long ago had left him. This step- 
daughter was brisk, fair-coloured, and strong; 
and he hated her. He hated her for, as he 
felt, flaunting her beauty and strength against 
his deformity and uncouthness, and the de- 
formity of his own son, a lad of ten years, who 
went with rounded shoulders on crutches. For 
this boy he held infinite pity and love. In- 
deed, all things, human and animal, that were 
maimed or mis-shapen drew from him warm 
looks and sympathy. But beauty and seem- 
liness and grace, wherever he saw it, whether 
immediately about his ugly chair, or in pictures 
in the papers, filled him with a burning hatred 
and an impotent longing to seize it and break 
it, to humiliate it and grind it beneath his feet. 

He was slowly, in his own way and at lei- 
sure, bruising and breaking this girl who at- 
tended him. Here was beauty within his grasp, 
and through her he made his protest. Week 
by week he noted with delight the gradual 
crushing of her buoyant spirit, the subsidence 
of her gaiety, the abatement of her confident 
step. To cloud her beauty with distress and 
mortification was his keenest joy; and as often 
as she wilted under his words and sneers, so 
often did he chuckle and snigger. He had 
even set the boy upon her, training him in 
ways of torment, in malicious words and scorn- 
ful usage. At evenings he would sit propped 
in his chair in their two-room home in Cyprus, 
and encourage the boy and prompt him in 
fauntings, and bubble with delight at her dis- 
comfiture. 

Did she reply in like manner to the boy, he 
would call her to his chair, peremptorily, 
monitorially, as he would a child, and scatter 
mprecations upon her and cuff her. And she 
—well, she suffered in miserable patience. 
There was nothing else that she could do. 
These two devils, her tormentors, were safe. 
They stood beyond retaliation. They could go 
'o any lengths, and, by all humane principles, 
she could do nothing to them. For they were 
cripples. That word quieted in her all the 
anger and indignation that sometimes their con- 
uct aroused. The legless man and the hunch- 


Te man in the bath chair was wheeled 


By THOMAS BURKE 


back boy held this strong bright girl in their 
power. She could not bring herself to lift a 
hand against them. She could not use her 
fluent, physical power against them. They 
were helpless; dependent upon her for every 
small service of the day; and their random 
blows and voluminous eruptions of language 
she forgave. 


T sixteen she had suffered four years of 
them, and saw no escape. Often she 
looked at the old man, as he sat forlorn in his 
chair, his massive trunk and sturdy arms giv- 
ing him the appearance of a captive giant. 
Often she thought and wondered about him, 
when he lay fondling his broken son and 
crooning over him. Of the crippled hopes and 
thwarted ambitions, the desires and dreams 
that lay dumb and limbless in his heart, she 
was not of an age to guess. Of fair prospects, 
baulked, by his affliction, of all achievement, 
she could not know.. She saw him and the boy 
only as her cruel captors; the weak malevo- 
lently triumphant over the strong; and the 
bonds by which they held her were their own 
deformities. She could not resist their whims; 
she could not leave them to the mercy of the 
parish. She pitied them and their evil tempers. 
Many times, in their absence, did she wish 
them dead; yet the mere sight of them together 
would hold her from any act or thought that 
would consummate the wish. Too, she knew 
no other life and no other people. She had 
here enough to eat and a place to sleep in; and 
the human heart craves always the familiar 
scene and the known faces, even though these 
faces be unkind. So she remained, pliant to 
their malice. 

Then, one day, her breaking-point was 
reached. She came home one evening from 
the factory, weary and petulant with the day’s 
work and with the labour of pushing the old 
man home from his stand. She was scarcely 
indoors before the boy called loudly for his 
supper. She set about preparing it, flustered 
and harassed by his peremptory orders and the 
old man’s gibes. 

“Git my supper, Sawny-face! 
per! Quick! I want it now, old Fat-legs 

She was too familiar with these terms to 
notice them, but she made what haste she 
might. That haste was not to the boy’s satis- 
faction; and, as she stood, bent over the fire, 
he came softly and swiftly behind her, and 
dealt her a vicious kick with his small heavy 
boot. In the shock of the moment she, for the 
first time, forgot his crippled state, forgot 
everything but the crowding afflictions of her 
situation and the accumulated distresses of the 
day. She turned upon him with the frying- 
pan, and struck him with it to the floor. 


Git my sup- 
1»? 


ND now there was a great outcry. The old 
man roared, and sought to heave himself 
from his chair and fall upon her. The boy 
howled and ran to the next room. The girl 
looked at the half-cooked supper scattered on 
the floor, and sobbed in rage and dismay, and 
stamped her feet upon the broken scraps. For 
some seconds she stood so; and then became 
aware of the old man’s voice: 
“Come ’ere—you! Come ’ere—at once!” 


For the first time in her life, she ignored 
the command. She turned upon him, and 
cried at him, between sobs: ‘Shan’t! You 
can’t make me, neither. I’ve ’ad about enough 
o’ you two. I’m fed up. You’re always at me. 
I feel sometimes I could go away and drown 
meself. I hate you—hate you—hate you both! 
I won’t be put on no more.” 

The old man’s eyes glittered, and he ground 
words at her between his teeth. ‘You strike 
my boy like that—you—you ’ussy—you little 
beast! A cripple boy that can’t walk! You 
beast! You little bitch! Come ’ere!” He 
strained his trunk from the chair. 

“Shan’t! Shan’t! Shan’t! It’s you that’s 
the beast. You’re both beasts. I do all I can 
fer you, and you make my life a fair misery. 
I’m slaving day and night fer you two, and— 
and—” She stepped sharply towards him, 
grimacing and sobbing. “I'll put up with it 
no longer. I'll go and do away with meself. 
Beast!” 

And she raised an open hand and struck 
his great red face. For a moment he spoke no 
word, and her fury abated, and she retreated 
from him. Then he spoke in a low, snarling 
voice. 

“You beauty! You little beast! Wait till 
I get you. Go and drown yesself, will yeh? 
Go and leave us, will yeh? Try it on, me lady. 
Striking a cripple boy and me—’elpless ’ere. 
Come ’ere!” His voice rose to a pistol shot, 
and she flew from him to the window, crying 
“No! No!” and stood there, face in hands, 
bowed and shaken with fear and hate. 

“Come ’ere at once!” 

“No! No!” 

“All right, me lady!” 

At a slight noise she raised her head, and 
gave a lowcry. The legless creature was glid- 
ing towards her in his chair. He was working 
the spokes of the wheels with his fingers. He 
was grinning. He had almost penned her in 
the corner by the window, when with a quick 
turn, she dodged to the farther wall. He backed 
the chair, and came at her again, his red face 
lurid with the rage of pursuit. Again she 
eluded him, and made a dash for the door; 
but as she turned, he shot his chair, with a 
sudden spin of the wheels, athwart it. Again 
she dodged, and made for the inner soom, but 
her way there was barred by the boy. He 
stood with lifted crutch against her, and used 
it bayonet-wise. She turned hastily, and a 
chase began. The old man carefully kept the 
door, and from that position harassed her. 
Round and round the room they went, she flying 
in fear from the ambling chair, as from some 
dreadful chariot, he working the wheels with 
his thick fingers or shooting a long arm to 
catch her as she dodged. The wooden wheels 
rumbled over the bare floor, and his breathing 
grew thicker than her sobs; but he laughed 
deep in his throat. 

“T’ll ’ave yeh, my beauty. I'll ’ave yeh!” 

The next moment he had her. The boy 
hopped forward and pushed her violently be- 
tween the shoulders. She fell against and 
across the chair. The old man lifted two great 
arms, dragged her down across him, and—and 
there ill-used her to his own and the boy’s 

(Continued on page 92) 
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THE SVENSK ROBBERY 
Selma, the Scandinavian waitress,, 
is teaching the professional hold- 
up men a lesson or two, on her 
own. She only wants $80 a month, 
no work, two afternoons out, meat 
twice a day, and three policemen. 
She is one of the amateur cut- 
throats who is doing so much to 
make the gunmen green with envy 


VANITY FAIR 





THE CHARITY ROBBERY 
The Queen of Confidence Women 
is, without doubt, Mrs. Herbert 
Honeywell, who never lets a likely- 
looking prospect get by without 
shaking him down for ten or more 
tickets to her latest charity-ba- 
zaar. This good lady’s special 
prey is the ultra-conservative, or 
elderly banker type of victim 


THE LITERARY LECTURER ROBBERY 


A lady whose photograph ought to be hung on the line in the Rogues 
Gallery is the imported authoress, such as Letitia Lump, the English 
poetess, who, not content with drawing down thousands from her lecture 
tour and the sale of her latest book, “Twitterings at Twilight,” insists, 
further, on living off the various communities in which she lectures, Sketches by 


without a cent of expenditure on her part. 
to the scores of families who entertained her during her recent visit was 
to write a series of articles entitled 





THE LUNCHEON ROBBERY 


A favourite form of robbery is that employed by charming young 
ladies, like Rita Armitage, who lures her victim to luncheon to 
meet her fascinating friend. Then the waiter brings in the check, 
which, in addition to the luncheon, includes items like cigarettes, 
orchids and long-distance telephone calls, and represents the 
lad’s monthly salary as 3rd Ass’t. Sec. of the Guarantee Trust Co. 


Miss Lump's typical return 


THELMA CUDLIPP GROSVENOR 


“The Uncouth United States” 





THE P. B. Y. O. ROBBERY 
Like many a hostess of to-day, Mazie La Marche would have been 
left high and dry by the great wave of prohibition had she not 
instantly realized the possibilities of the “please bring your ow? 
movement. Knowing that a generous gentleman guest will always 
bring mcre than he can possibly use, this clever little lady has 
been able to keep her cellarette stocked with the very best brands 


Hard Times for Highwaymen 


How Amateur Female Competition is Cutting into their Professional Work in the Capital City of America 
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Why I Want to Start a National Movement to Abolish It 


this scene, whose custom it was, on any 

and each occasion when a topic of import- 
ance came up, to say “Well! let us start a 
national movement about it.” 

As I remember it, he never got far with any 
of them. He generally started them at our 
dub at lunch, which is always the brightest 
hour of the social reformer. “Let us organize 
ourselves, into an informal committee,” he 
would say. And he organized us. It was 
done, as I recall it, merely by pushing the bell 
and ordering another bottle of claret. 

But after lunch my friend always fell asleep, 
and somehow, by the time he woke, the national 
movement had vanished. He is gone now 
where there are no national movements and no 
organization. But I have served, I hope with 
distinction, on so great a number of his in- 
formal committees that something of the habit 
clings to me. 

I have a national movement that I want to 
organize now. And I know no better way of 
doing it than through the pages of this mag- 
azine. I want to gather together into one 
single compact body all my fellow sufferers of 
the dry banquet, and, when I have us together, 
I want to hurl us with irresistible impact at 
the walls of society. Of our power there can 
be no doubt. I believe that if we were ex- 
tended in a single line we would reach nearly 
to Havana. Unfortunately, not quite. 

But observe that I am not saying a word, 
here and now, against prohibition. I am only 
talking of the obvious insanity, under prohibi- 
tion, of keeping up the peculiar institution 
called a Banquet. Even the most ardent pro- 
hibitionist will admit that the original mean- 
ing of a Banquet was a gathering for the sake 
of eating and drinking. It may have been 
wrong. But that was the idea. And what is 
more, they didn’t drink water. 

At Belshazzar’s Feast, when Belshazzar 
arose and said “Gentlemen, I want you to rise 
and fill your glasses and drink to the health 
of a man whom this city of Babylon delights 
to honour, a man whom we have the privilege 
of entertaining tonight, Mr. Nebuchadnezzar,” 
—when he said that, the Babylonians did not 
fill up their glasses with water, or lift up their 
coffee cups and make a pretense of drinking 
from the gold dregs of a demi tasse. 

If you remove the drinking of toasts from a 
banquet, you are acting the play of Hamlet 
without Hamlet. For the eating part of it is 
at best only Ophelia. 

If there is anything more conspicuously silly 
than a group of two or three hundred men be- 
Ing invited to “fill up their glasses” and drink 
Pint after pint of water to the health of their 
fellow-sufferer, I want to see it. If you add 
o this the fact that heavy eating has already 
brought them to the verge of somnolence, that 
their native spirits are buried under four 
Pounds of beefsteak, some idea may be formed 
of the ironic misery of a dry “banquet”. 

Speaking in a personal sense, I do not want 
fo seem ungrateful for the hospitality I have 
fecelved. But I have attended four dry ban- 
quets in the last four weeks, and am suffering 
aul. At the latest of them I drank a pint of 
Water to the health of the President of the 


[: once a good friend, now gone from 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


United States. I drank, as a loyal British 
subject, nearly a quart for King George. I 
drank half a pint to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; one pint to our Great Univer- 
sities; two each to our larger railroads, and 
one gill to the League of Nations. It. is, 
speaking frankly, just a little too much. 


Celery and ‘Olives 


| ieee more dreadful to contemplate is the 
awful quantity of food devoured, in sheer 
ennui, at the dry banquet. With the absence 
of wine, the lightness of the thing is lost. There 
is nothing to do but eat. I have seen a man 
sit and eat celery, at the opening of a dry ban- 
quet, for twenty minutes from sheer misery of 
soul. JI have watched another eat forty-two 
olives one after the other. I have even noticed 
men pick the table decorations off the cloth 
and eat them; and last week I saw a man eat 
a flag without observing what it was. When 
the different meats are brought, the guests go 
on eating automatically and undiscerningly; 
they only stop when there is no more. 

Last month at one single sitting we each ate: 

10 olives 

2 yards of celery 

1 half a bucket of soup 

12 sq. inches Filet de Sole Momay 
16 oz. avoirdup. Virginia Ham 

16 ditto Beef au J. 

108 Cubic Centimetres Soufflé 
and after that we lost track, and sat among 2 
welter of French pastry, cheese, and fruit, 
scarcely conscious. And right at the end I saw 
my left hand neighbour reach out and eat a 
radish. Some of us would have eaten nuts, 
but we had no strength to crack them. 

And then, it is at this moment of the dry 
banquet that the toastmaster, merry fellow, 
rises with his glass of water and starts up the 
oratory of the evening. 

In the wicked old days, now amended con- 
stitutionally, the speeches were supposed to be 
gay. Laughter was the order of the evening. 
I am quite sure that, at Belshazzar’s Feast, 
Mr. Nebuchadnezzar had no sooner got upon 
his feet than the whole room was filled with a 
pleasant expectancy. ‘Well, gentlemen,” he 
would say, “I want to tell you that I am glad 
to be here!” That was all that was needed. 
The company burst into a roar of merriment. 
There was, or was supposed to be, something 
so droll in the way in which Mr. Nebuchad- 
nezzar got up, something so inimitable in the 
way in which he looked about him round the 
room, that the impulse to laughter was irre- 
sistible. And when Mr. Nebuchadnezzar went 
on to say: “I want to tell you, gentlemen, a 
little story about a commercial traveller who 
was going from Babylon to Damascus,” the 
room became a mere uproar of laughter and 
applause. 


The New Nebuchadnezzar 


UT now! O Tempora, O Mores! The 
after-dinner speeches have changed into 
after-dinner lectures. Nebuchadnezzar rises 
in his place, serious, lantern-jawed and dull. 
Who ever could have thought the fellow amus- 
ing! He faces an audience, heavy, somnolent, 
bored to death already, hating everything and 


everybody, and only wanting to be gone. 

Then he makes a speech on the Babylonian 
Canal System. There are reporters sitting all 
around him writing it down on tablets of mud. 
He gives all the statistics of the mileage of the 
Babylonian canals, he goes into the technique 
of the siltage of the mud, he touches lightly on 
the new mud shovel, he assures the auditors 
that we can now lift fifty tons of mud per hour. 
You can almost feel him lifting it as he talks. 
And the next day the Babylonian papers 
record the gay gathering with a great capital 
heading. FIFTY TONS OF MUD PER 
HOUR. Enjoyable gathering at the Belshaz- 
zar Banquet. 

This is what is going on about us every 
evening. And for some reason or other there 
has arisen a sort of conspiracy of silence in 
regard to it. There is such a decent tradition 
abroad among us about the acceptance of hos- 
pitality that no invited guest cares to refuse 
his invitation. He accepts. He goes. He 
stands, mournful and resigned, among the 
little group of the reception committee waiting 
for the banquet to begin. He walks like a 
dumb sheep into the banquet hall to the music 
of Hail, Columbia. He eats with due submis- 
sion his four pounds of beefsteak. He endures 
the full mudshovel of statistics that is dumped 
over him; and, still suffering, reaches, at last, 
the happy moment when he may wrap his fur- 
lined coat about him and step out into the 
night. Not even the immortal words of 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis can present, to our 
minds, a deeper picture of the welcome of 
everlasting sleep. 


Abolish the Banquet 


ia we must be prohibitionists, why not do the 
thing properly. If the wine is out, away 
with the Banquet. Let us do all things in 
order. Let us gather without food or drink 
and bring our knitting and our crochet work 
instead. Then, to the cheerful clicking of the 
busy needles, let us hear with pleased atten- 
tiveness the proud statistics of our transporta- 
tion system. 

I have reason to know that there are others, 
thousands of others who suffer as I do. Some 
of them are so highly placed that to mention 
their names might crack the Constitution. One 
is an Ambassador, several are Governors of 
State, many, a great many, are Generals, and 
one a Prince. I can only hope that when the 
definite announcement of my New Movement 
is made they will get their knitting needles to- 
gether and join in. 

In short, the Banquet was, even at its best 
and in the happy days of cocktails and with 
the merriment due to the presence of gentlemen 
charmingly urbane under the influence of 
stimulants, a terrifying thing at best. It was 
stilted, formal, opposed to true sociability and 
cheer. But the magical philters, the happy 
draughts of southern wine madé it a thing, not 
agreeable but at least tolerable. 

But now, without the miraculous potions, 
without, in short, the means of achieving the 
warm heart under the white shirt, the thing is 
a stark and naked horror. Frankly it makes 
only for ill-feeling, for the loss of anything 
like the love we once held for our fellow men. 
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Thoughts On Having a House 


Do Houses Have Lives, Characters, Spiritual Careers of Their Own? 


which we are living that for a bachelor to 
have a whole house to himself in London 
seems rather a wicked proceeding. 

Although I believe firmly in avoiding the 
sin of repentance and abjuring self-condemna- 
tion whenever and wherever it may crop up, it 
is nevertheless the truth that, ever since I 
stepped into my house in the early days of last 
September, I have felt perpetual twinges of 
conscience. Those twinges have been empha- 
sized by the remarks of one or two of my more 
honest friends—I have one friend who, 
through an unaltering friendship of nearly 
ten years’ wear and tear, has consistently 
spoken what he feels the truth to me and on 
one or two occasions rather more than the 
truth. 

He has a warm heart and a gently cynical 
brain—a difficult pair to run in harness to- 
gether. On this occasion, when I had shown 
him round the house, he said to me: “Yes. 
It’s all very nice. But what do you have a 
house for at all? The only excuse for a house 
like this is matrimony. If you have a wife and 
children, it is worth while making them com- 
fortable and gathering together pretty things 
for them to look at. But when you’re alone ‘5 

“I’m never alone,” I said. “What about 
friends?” 

“Friends don’t care about your pretty 
things,” he answered, “they want to talk about 
themselves and their affairs. They'll look at 
your pictures and your books and wonder how 
long it will be before you will settle down and 
let them talk. 

“Besides,” he added, ‘“you’re being very 
old-fashioned in having a house. Do you real- 
ize that nowadays no one in any town lives in 
a house? Take New York, Paris, Rome, 
Stockholm, Berlin, any capital you please— 
they all live in flats or compartments.” 

“All the more reason I should have a 
house,” I answered, “somewhere for my 
friends to spread themselves when they’ve 
been cramped for weeks in flats that they can’t 
swing a cat in “ 

“Oh, come!” he interrupted, “you’re not so 
altruistic as all that. You took a house for 
yourself, not for your friends. You’re wasting 
your substance on things that don’t matter. 
Four servants for one man! Disgusting! In 
these days when everyone is hard-up.” 


How I Was Ashamed 


ik IS very characteristic of the times in 








FELT for a day or two properly ashamed 

of myself. For a moment I thought that I 
would sell my house and live in a white- 
washed cell somewhere, keep one picture (a 
water-colour of Benois), two books (my first 
Endymion and Boswell’s Johnson), and have 
my meals at an A. B. C. I should be free if 
I did that; could depart for Tokyo at a mo- 
ment’s notice, locking my cell and taking my 
Endymion with me. 

Then I could give any money I made by 
my writing to the poor, and when the inevi- 
table time came when my novels sold no longer 
I could retire into my cell and live on a penny 
a year. 

Of course, in actual truth, I did nothing of 
the kind. I stayed on in my house. I bought 
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The Strawless Brick 
An Essay on and at the New Poetry 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


S I look out the window 
Precisely to my left, 
Of thoughts, or old or novel, 
I am bereft. 


There was a time when that would 
Have worried me a lot; 

That was in the old days . 
Now it does not. 


Not even an emotion 
Have I to put in print. 

A vague, a blurred impression, 
Or half a hint; 


A spurious description 
Of what I think I see 
May put me in the forefront 
Of poetry. 


I see an apartment building, 
It’s made of stone and bricks; 

The windows are glass, it seems to me; 
The floors are six. 


The apartment just across from me— 
Nobody seems to be in it— 

But someone may come to the window 
Most any minute. 


A taxicab is passing, 
And in the street five boys 
Are making a good deal of 
Irritating noise. 


It would be irritating 
To an old-fashioned bard, 

But for us of the modern method 
Nothing is hard. 


I remember, in the old days, 
I couldn’t write for the noise 
Made by inconsiderate 
Playing boys. 


That was when I had to 
Seek the magic word. 

How silly were the old days, 
And how absurd! 


In the silly old days 
I'd have worked all day, 

And Id have felt obliged to have 
Something to say. 


I can not sell the old songs 
I sold long years ago. 
Well, let it not be said of me 
That I am slow. 


As, looking out the window 
Precisely to my left, 

Of thoughts, or old or novel, 
I am bereft. 








some rugs and two etchings by Gordon Craig 
and three comfortable and very expensive arm- 
chairs. I made my library as pleasant as | 
could make it, with a fine portrait of Walter 
Scott over the mantelpiece to give the room 
the blessing of his noble and generous person- 
ality. I arranged my books in their proper 
order and adopted the grass and trees of Re- 
gent’s Park that spread beyond my windows 
as my own especial property. I discovered 
three of the kindest human-beings to look after 
me (“You just wait,” said my friends, “See 
what you think of them in three months’ 
time”). I had my ceilings painted blue, and 
put orange carpets on the stairs. 

I had loved the house from the first mo- 
ment I saw it. It was built at the end of the 
XVIIIth century and has round pillars in the 
dining-room and a balcony beyond the library, 
It is a corner house and any sun that London 
chooses to bestow upon its citizens finds its 
way across my floors. 


My Friends in My House 


Y friends came and broke bread with me 
and I could give them a whole chicken at 
my own table instead of taking them to the 
Carlton Grill, where nothing belongs to one and 
everyone is better-dressed than oneself. I liked 
my friends in my house better than I had ever 
liked them in a restaurant. It is true perhaps 
that I bored them with my first editions and 
my pictures, but there was so much time and 
so much space that they could slip away from 
me when I was tiresome and go to sleep on my 
sofa when I was persistently loquacious. I 
myself became, I could not but fancy, a more 
agreeable person. When I am shouting against 
a band in a restaurant that tendency to preach 
which is in my blood becomes violently active. 
In the tiny chambers where I formerly lived, if 
I gave a tea-party to four of my friends all my 
books had to be moved from their places and 
piled on the floor in rebellious heaps, and the 
gentleman in the room next to mine always 
struggled through the third movement of the 
Moonlight Sonata precisely at the moment of 
my guests’ arrival. 

I found that my health was better than it 
had ever been before. The little bedroom in 
my chambers was squeezed in between the 
heavy grey walls of three adjacent buildings. 
Not sun nor light nor air ever penetrated there 
and I woke, therefore, every morning with a 
headache. 

I could now ask friends to stay with me 
without compelling them to sleep on the sofa 
in the sitting-room, and if they stayed for a 
week or longer I was able to give them a whole 
sitting-room to themselves, into which they 
might escape when my irritating tricks and 
habits were assaulting their nerves. 

The park beyond my window changes its 
form and colour as often as the sea. The 
grass field beyond my railings seems like my 
grass field and even now, in the depths of the 
winter, seems greener than any grass that I 
have ever seen out of Ireland. I can pretend 
if I like that I am in the very depths of the 
country. I can do that for a whole day by the 
simple expedient of shutting off the telephone. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Julia Arthur Queens it Royally to Lionel Barrymore’s Macbeth 


Her Lady Macbeth is a Haunted Figure, Troubled with Thick-Coming Fancies 
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CmARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


GRACE LA RUE 


As April Blair, the unsuc- 
cessful actress of ““Dear Me”, 
who in the course of the 
comedy is changed by Hale 
Hamilton into a popular star 


PAULINE LORD 


The actress of Sven Lange’s “Sam- 
son and Delilah”, who betrays her 
husband, the poet, to the Philis- 
tines. It is this play which has 
introduced Ben Ami to the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage 
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ROLAND YOUNG 


Now playing Rollo in Clare Kummer’s 

comedy of the young man whose one 

wild oat fell among snares. Rollo’s 

heart’s-desire is to play Hamlet— 

which he succeeds in doing for about 
five unhappy minutes 


MARGOT KELLY 


The Columbine of the Théatre Funam- 

bule in the Sacha Guitry tragi-comedy 

at the Belasco. Miss Kelly is a 

charming dancer, who always seems 

just on the point of becoming a veri- 
table actress 
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JOBYNA HOWLAND 
In “The Gold Diggers”, 
Avery Hopwood’s comedy of 
love among the chorus girls. 
It is rumoured Miss Howland 
will shortly be starred 


LIONEL ATWILL 


As Deburau, the great French pan- 
tomimist, who drew Gautier, de 
Musset and George Sand to his re- 
mote Théatre Funambule, by his 
performance of Pierrot in the fa- 
mous “Old Clo’” pantomime 


Our Theatrical Stage: Actors as Actors 


Not Since Hamlet Turned Critic Has the Stage Held So Many Mirrors to Catch Its Own Features 
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How to Amuse a Celebrity 


Tricks in the Somewhat Difficult Trade of Entertaining an Entertainer 


rity? Have you ever captured some 

real live notable, for luncheon or din- 
ner, and then experienced the ghastly sinking 
sensation which comes with the realization that 
the party is dying on its feet and that, as an 
entrepreneur, your cake is dough? It is a 
horrid, but not unusual experience. The celeb- 
rity absolutely refuses to function; he doesn’t 
celebrate worth a cent. 

All this is very pathetic, very trying to the 
guest of honor, boring to one’s friends and a 
crushing disappointment to the host. And yet 
it can all be so easily avoided. ‘The truth of 
the matter is that most of the prominent figures 
of our artistic and social life are really very 
simple and childlike creatures who only ask 
to be treated naturally. But this is what the 
world at large refuses to recognize. Once a 
person’s name becomes fairly well-known in 
the literary, artistic or dramatic world, the pub- 
lic immediately adopts an attitude of abject 
expectancy. The great artist is supposed al- 
ways to be artistic, the world-famous pianist 
is supposed to leap into instantaneous action 
at the mere sight of a key-board, and we are 
grievously depressed if the celebrated wit does 
not crackle with gaiety in the presence of the 
particularly bright people who have been asked 
to meet him. 

Pondering on this subject I recently evolved 
a code of practice which invariably produces 
the most happy results. The basic principle 
consists in getting at the elemental man. It is 
equally successful with the elemental woman. 
The idea came to me at the Bronx Park Zoo, 
whither I am accustomed, of an early spring 
Sunday morning, to take my little nephew 
Walter. We all know how discouraging the 
animals are. They never do what we expect 
of them. Most of them seem to sleep all the 
time. The bear refuses to sit up, the lions 
won’t roar, and the hippo lies about inertly, 
like a bunker on the Piping Rock course. It 
is most depressing. 

But let the keeper approach with their daily 
ration of sugar, meat or hay, and they all go 
wild and revert to the jungle expressions by 
which they have gained their really great repu- 
tations, 


H* you ever tried to entertain a celeb- 


The Captive Lion 


| im is the method we much pursue with 
our artistic lions, if we wish to see them 
perform. Of course, I do not mean that it is 
sufficient merely to feed them. No, no. The 
solution is more subtle than that. Deep in the 
heart of every man is some hidden appetite, 
some simple, natural ambition to be other than 
the world thinks he is. If we can but discover 
it, we touch at once the concealed spring which 
opens the magic door of his genius. 

Let me give you an example. Not long ago, 
I was one of a supper-party in honour of 
the great tenor Alvarado. We had assembled 
In the studio of my host, who happens to be 
a broker. There is nothing more fascinating 
than a bohemian broker’s studio! No smelly 
paint, no sticky clay—just great comfortable 
chairs and divans, thick rugs, crackling fire, 
cracked ice, lovely ladies, shaded lights—it is 


By OUR ETIQUETTE EDITOR 


the life! In a corner loomed a grand piano. 
One question was on every lip. .Would Alva- 
rado sing? 

He most certainly would not. 

In vain the host hinted and the talented 
young-lady accompanist rippled o’er the keys. 
Alvarado gave no more evidence of a voice 
than a gold-fish. The social temperature sank 
lower and lower. In despair, the broker bo- 
hemian announced that we would cook our own 


supper. It was an unpremeditated stroke of 
genius. Instantly the great tenor’s eyes blazed 
delight. Cook! Ah! He was a cook! Ah! 


the ravioli! the spaghetti! the cételette Mi- 
lanesi! Chianti! Sapristi! Bring the uten- 





Counterpoint 
By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


HERE is no more to do. 

In the wet autumn I am wise. 
These nights shall hold no memories. 
I have forgotten you. 


I have forgotten you: 

Your grave mouth and your clever eyes; 
Your square hands closing like a vise. 
There is no more to do. 


There is no more to do. 

Love’s stabbed to death with lies. 
And how should I say otherwise 
I have forgotten you? 


I have forgotten you: 

Your ardors and your ironies; 

Your face, your voice,—your voice denies 
There is no more to do. 











sils! In a flash he was in action, clattering 
dishes, brandishing forks, shouting for condi- 
ments, spices, sauces, cheese! And as he 
worked he burst into song! Such singing I 
have never heard, the caroling of pure joy! 

This is the sort of thing we must know about 
our lions, the hidden spring one must find. 
It was once my misfortune to be in a great 
lady’s house when she asked—actually asked 
Bezdag, the great violinist who had recently 
come to this country, if he would not play some- 
thing. She had secured a bright red violin 
from somewhere, and held it in her hands. It 
was a horrible moment. The great man took 
the instrument in those long bony fingers with 
which we are told he used to poke out—or in— 
policemen’s eyes when he was a student in 
Leipsig, fingered it nervously for a moment and 
then suddenly crashed it on the floor, at the 
same time uttering a sentence in Hungarian 
which must have been very terrible. It sounded 
like tearing oil cloth. Then the hostess fainted 
away. At ten o’clock the guests trooped home- 
ward, voting the affair a complete failure. 

Poor ignorant hostess! If she had only 
known that since reaching America her guest 
had become a hopeless jazz-addict. Two bars 
of the Japanese Sandman on the Victor and he 
would have played his heart out on a cigar-box 
fiddle. 

Another hideous error which is too often 
committed is that of inviting two celebri- 
ties in the same ‘line’ to meet each other. This 
juxtaposition is almost certain to bring on a 


killing frost. There is something about the 
presence of a rival in the room that reduces 
genius to non-entity. Consider the case of 
unfortunate Mrs. Herbert Hammersly who 
thought it would be a marvellous idea to invite 
Lionel Tibbs, the English actor, to meet our 
own Richard Carroway, simply because both 
of the gentlemen happened to be playing 
Hamlet at the same time. She thought they 
would be so chummy and have so much in 
common! Believe me, the climate of Nome 
was as Palm Beach to the meeting of these 
twain. 

Similarly, it is most unwise to select as one’s 
guests, to meet some big-wig, those whose tastes 
are supposed to be sympathetic. When that 
popular Londoner, John Gangways, the novel- 
ist, visited us last fall, he confided to me that 
what almost killed him during his lecture 
tours were the literary post-mortems at the 
parish-house or the civic center, where young 
ladies produced manuscripts, old gentlemen 
read poems and everyone talked books. Gang- 
ways said that the brightest memory of his 
tour was a dinner given by the Lynn ( Mass.) 
Chamber of Commerce where he sat between 
two gentlemen, one of whom talked all the 
time about a new kind of web-belting, while 
the other explained the difficulties of getting 
fish from Newfoundland to Boston before they 
spoiled on him. 


The Maeterlinck Muddle 


NE of the most tragic instances on record 
of the bad management of a genius is that 
of Maurice Maeterlinck’s visit to America. The 
illustrious Belgian is doubtless a great poet, 
but he has to be kept under lock and key to be 
one. If there is no one around but the muse, 
Maurice is there, with bells on! But, out in 
the open,—oh, dear! No one knew this better 
than he, but his managers and the dear public 
simply would not be denied. As a result, he 
was sacrificed on the altar of pitiless publicity. 
If we had only been content to take him simply 
and introduce him to some nice homey folks, 
he might have gone back to Belgium and writ- 
ten a new Blue Bird in which the personifica- 
tions of codfish-balls, griddle-cakes and mince- 
pie would take equal rank with the bread, milk 
and water of the earlier version. 

No, we are all wrong in our attitude toward 
genius. If we could only cease kow-towing! 
If, instead of saying to Mr. Chesterton: “Be 
funny!” and to Mr. Caruso: “For God’s sake, 
sing!”,—if we could only leave them alone, or 
mix them up with all sorts of other people, in- 
stead of isolating them on their uncomfortable 
pedestals, we should find them very easy to 
get along with and much more amusing than 
they usually are. 

The most lively evening I ever spent was 
with a small party of which the component 
parts were a great film actor, a heavy tragedian, 
a cabaret singer, a prize-fighter, a doctor of 
divinity and two plain idiots. They all found 
each other mutually delightful. For a few 
hours they actually forgot themselves. 

And, between ourselves, if you can make a 
celebrity do that, you have accomplished a 
whole lot! 
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The New Englander Abroad 


With an Account of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Infidelity to the Venus di Medici 


to attack the culture and taste of 

the New England of the last cen- 
tury. Lowell is patronized: Longfel- 
low greeted with guffaws; even Emer- 
son and Thoreau are doubted. It would, 
therefore, seem needlessly cruel to de- 
ride them at this late date, where they 
are almost universally discredited by 
the younger generation. But I have 
just read a Puritan document so curious 
that I cannot resist the temptation te 
call attention to the (now celebrated) 
limitations of the Puritan character. 
The evidence is particularly valuable, 
as it comes noi from a second-rate poet 
but from one who, in even Henry 
James’ opinion, produced works of art 
“as exquisite in quality as anything 
that had yet been received (from Eu- 
rope)”. 

In the January of 1858, at the end of 
fifty years of New England,the foremost 
American literary artist of his generation 
came for the first time to the continent 
of Europe. More authentically a lover 
of beauty for its own sake than perhaps 
any other American writer of his time, it might 
have been supposed that Nathaniel Hawthorne 
would find in the country of Gautier and de 
Guérin, where Flaubert only a year before had 
published Madame Bovary, an atmosphere 
more kindly to his genius than any he had yet 
known. In America he had been incessantly 
at work distilling glamour and romance from 
the barren towns of New England and their 
gloomy Puritan past. He had wrung the last 
drop of beauty from their gaunt and unpleas- 
ing souls. Might it not be supposed that Paris, 
with its grace and tradition and gaiety, with 
its air so much gentler to artists than the freez- 
ing winds of New England, would seem to 
Hawthorne like a dear home-coming after the 
exile of a lifetime? 

He has told us how it seemed in his diary. 
“Truly,” he writes, “I have no sympathies 
towards the French people; their eyes do not 
win me, nor do their glances melt and mingle 
with mine.” On the street you meet ‘“‘a great 
many people whom you perceive to be outside 
of your experience, and know them ugly to 
look at, and fancy them villainous.” In short, 
he regards the French people with the pro- 
foundest suspicion. He accuses them of talk- 
ing too fast and doubts their capacity for re- 
ligious faith; he believes that their cooking is 
immoral. ‘All the dishes were very delicate,” 
he writes of a dinner in Paris, ‘and a vast 
change from the simple English system, with 
its joints, shoulders, beefsteaks, and chops; but 
I doubt whether English cookery, for the very 
reason that it is so simple, is not better for 
man’s moral and spiritual nature than French. 
In the former case, you know that you are 
gratifying your animal needs and propensities, 
and are duly ashamed of it; but, in dealing 
with these French delicacies, you delude your- 
self into the idea that you are cultivating your 
taste while satisfying your appetite.” 

To be sure, he makes a few concessions: he 
is willing to admit, for example, that the 
French “do grand and beautiful things in the 


T' has become,.the order of the day 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 








Above, we have William Wetmore Story’s 
statue of Cleopatra (now in the Metropolitan 
Museum), the perfect type of the kind of art 
esteemed by American critics fifty years ago. 
Hawthorne saw this statue in the sculptor’s 
studio at Rome and admired it greatly,— 
feeling, no doubt, after looking at it, that 
perhaps Cleopatra was born in Boston, after 
all.—Underneath, we see the Venus di Me- 
dici, which Hawthorne made himself miser- 
able in trying to appreciate 


architectural way’; and he is “even more 
struck by the skill and ingenuity of the French 
in arranging their sculptural remains (the 
statuary in the Louvre) than by the value of 
the sculptures themselves.” And he is even, 
finally, half-seduced by the wicked lure of 
French cooking. “In my opinion,” he con- 
cedes, “it would require less time to cultivate 
our gastronomic taste than taste of any other 
kind; and, on the whole, I am not sure that a 
man would not be wise to afford himself a little 
discipline in this line. We had a soup 
to-day, in which twenty kinds of vegetables 
were represented, and manifested each its own 
aroma; a fillet of stewed beef, and a fowl, in 
some sort of delicate fricassee. We had a bot- 
tle of Chablis, and renewed ourselves, at the 
close of the banquet, with a plate of Chateau- 


briand ice. It was all very good, and 
we respected ourselves far more than 
if we had eaten a quantity of red roast 
beef; but I am not quite sure that we 
were right.” But, on the whole, his 
opinion of France is a severe and con- 
temptuous one; as he says, just before 
he leaves, ‘nothing really thrives here; 
man and vegetables have but an arti- 
ficial growth. I am quite tired 
of Paris,’”—after six days. 


Dark Days in Italy 


ND so he leaves France for Italy, 
which he enjoys even less than 
France. He is as alien in Rome and 
Florence as if he were in Borneo or 
Haiti. The whole distressing story is 
told in the labourious entries of his 
journal during the year and a half of 
his stay. At first, he suffers acutely: 
the weather is cold and wet; the people 
unsympathetic. He observes the Feb- 
ruary carnival at Rome with a chill, 
unenlivened eye; he is shocked to find 
the Teatro Goldoni at Florence giving 

a performance on Sunday. 
But it is in the picture galleries and the 
churches that his Puritanism is seen at its 
starkest. He has at last come to the country 
where, he has heard, so much of the beauty of 
the world is stored and he is prepared to avail 
himself of the opportunity to absorb as much 
as possible of it. He sets out to ‘do’ Italian 
art with a sober and earnest thoroughness. He 
inspects all the objects of note with the most 
scrupulous attention. He counts the arches in 
the cathedrals and measures the thickness of 
the pillars; he paces the length and breadth 
of the galleries and computes their total area. 
And then he fills pages and pages with sta- 

tistics of this kind. 

But the canvases and statues and frescoes 
themselves only weary him intolerably. In 
spite of his most determined effort to enjoy the 
things that he sees, he remains as blind as a 
broker or a linoleum manufacturer. He visits 
and revisits the churches till he is sick at the 
very thought of them: he plods through inter- 
minable galleries till he is ready to die of 
fatigue. He sighs, he curses, he groans; he 
wails and beats his breast. He is ready a 
dozen times to give up the whole hopeless bat- 
tle and declare the fine arts a humbug. But, 
at the end of day or two’s rest, he has usually 
rallied again and is willing to go grimly on,— 
though the colours of Titian and Giorgione 
fall like a great darkness on his heart. 

“It seems to me that old sculpture affects the 
spirits even more dolefully than old painting; 
it strikes colder to the heart, and lies heavier 
upon it, being marble, than if it were merely 
canvas.” “T wonder whether other peo- 
ple are more fortunate than myself, and can 
invariably find their way to the inner soul of a 
work of art. I doubt it.” “It was one of 
the days when my mind misgives me whether 
the pictorial art be not a humbug, and when the 
minute accuracy of a fly in a Dutch picture of 
fruit and flowers seems to me something more 
reliable than the master-touches of Raphael.” 
(Continued on page 96) 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


ROSINA GALLI 
The premiére danseuse of the Bal- 
let at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her most conspicuous suc- 
cess this season has been in Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Coq D’Or”, where 
the entire action of the opera falls 
to the ballet, who construct in pan- 
tomime and dance the sentiments 
of the unmoving singers 
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MICHIO ITOW 


Not since the Arabs introduced 
algebra and alcohol into the lan- 
guage, has any Eastern influence 
been so full of consequence to art 
as that of the Japanese. Michio 
Itow is the most conspicuous of 
Japanese dancers now in America. 
He has recently performed at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre 
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DESIREE LUBOVSKA 


The beautiful Russian who at present is 
limiting her public appearances to a series 
of recitals. The Ballet Russe is the lat- 
est and probably the last example of a 
great art developed under the secure 
patronage of an aristocracy 
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DESHA 


An extraordinarily talented young 
dancer now filling the interlude 
between films at the Criterion The- 
atre. In addition to being a 
dancer, Mile. Desha is likewise a 
sculptor of dancing figures of no 
commonplace merit 
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FLORENCE O’DENISHAWN 
The most distinguished graduate 
of the Ruth St. Denis-Ted Shawn 
school of dancing in California. 
Miss O’Denishawn is now one of 
the chief attractions of Raymond 
Hitchcock’s successful musical re- 

vue, “‘Hitchy Koo, 1920” 
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Modern Exponents of a Most Ancient Art 


An Older Art Even than the Making of Wine, Dancing has Survived Our So-called Prohibition 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


A Modernist Setting for the New Production of “Macbeth” 


‘THE current setting forth of Macbeth, with Lionel Barrymore as above is designed to show the spiritual obstructions of Lady Mac- 
the protagonist and Julia Arthur as his Queen, has once more beth’s sleep-walking. 

emphasized Mr. Arthur Hopkins’ position among American producers. In his arrangement for the stage, Mr. Jones has deliberately cast 
In his courage and in his feeling for the zsthetic and human qualities aside all attempts to give the illusion of actual period and place and 
of the drama, he is unrivaled among those who brave Broadway ap- has chosen instead to create an imaginative environment which shall 
proval; in technique and sureness of touch, he is far beyond even indicate, as directly as possible, Shakespeare’s vision of the supernat- 
such praiseworthy organizations as the Theatre Guild. In his new ural. To do this he has made use of the simplest possible forms— 
production of Macbeth, he has endeavoured to set forth the eternal beginnings of architecture, so to speak—played upon by a theatrical 
values of the play, the tragedy of a man and woman haunted by and visionary light. These settings may prove to be interesting in 
terrible and ineluctable forces of evil. To this conception Robert their relation to a potential future development of theatrical pro- 
Edmond Jones has conformed in designing the settings. The scene duction. 
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Despite the number ot artists now interested in painting the various aspects of 
New York, despite the modernistic influence which is almost everywhere apparent 
among the younger painters, but few of them have been concerned with its archi- 
tecture considered purely as an arrangement of planes and angles. 

There is, then, considerable interest attached to this painting by Charles Sheeler. 


A Man Among Men 


ARP 





Above the Turmoil of New York 


a young American who, by a suggestive pattern of dark streets and sun-flattened 
walls, has given his impression of the endless contrast between the massive, 
rectangular buildings and the electric rails. 
in Rector Street, looking down upon Trinity and the Church Street Elevated. 
The reproduction above is from a photograph made by the artist. 


No More 
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The point of vision is from a tower 


It is Usually the Unknown Man Who Succeeds in Altering the World’s Destiny 


MAGINE, if you can, dear imaginative 

reader, a man who secretly contemplates 

doing something which will, if carried out, 
alter the face of the earth, the processes of life 
and the history of mankind. Imagine this 
man unable or unwilling to divulge his secret, 
80 that even those who come into daily con- 
tact with him know nothing of his amazing, 
his terrific Intention. Imagine what the hopes 
and fears of such a man must ‘2! Alone, mute, 
he walks the crowded streets and no one glances 
aside at him and no one follows him and no 
one draws him aside to question him. . 

He isn’t particularly striking. He wears 
the usual sort of clothes, ready-made, feature- 
less as a sparrow’s wing. A man among men— 
no more! 

Imagine, if you can, the soul of this man 
Whose terrible secret is invisible to blind hu- 
manity. He goes among the people, knowing 
that he can change their destiny—when he 
aooses. . . . He smiles, visioning the mo- 
ment of his triumph, tasting the ecstasy of cre- 
ation; his heart beats, his eyes dilate with the 
magnificence of his idea. . . . 

Imagine the peculiar quality of his aloof- 
less. A man among men! No one sees be- 
yond his ungainly body, his awkward gait, his 


‘man both terrible and mysterious. 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 


ill-fitting clothes. Yet he knows the time will 
come when men will boast of having seen him, 
of having spoken to him, of having known 
and loved him in the hour of his obscurity. 
False! False! 

But now he is not himself. He is a number, 
an element, a unit, a citizen, a cog in the civil 
machine, a mere name. No one recognizes in 
him the thought which is powerful enough to 
change the aspect of the universe. He is like 
one who carries a lighted lantern beneath his 
cloak—an unknown god who has chained the 
lightning and muffled the thunder of heaven. 

Imagine for a moment that this man is alive, 
now, to-day, somewhere near you! 

I tell you, he exists! I tell you, he is walk- 
ing about the streets of your cities and going 
in and out of your houses and looking into 
your eyes as he passes. His day hasn’t come, 
but it will come! His secret eats at his heart; 
his dreams exalt him, glorify him. He is a 
Aren’t you 
afraid of him? Look well! He may have 
been the man whose gaze crossed yours yes- 
terday—he whose expression startled and in- 
trigued you. He may be here, or there, to-day 
or to-morrow. 

All great revelations have been preceded by 


silence and ignorance. Think of those who 
saw Christ when he was a boy playing in the 
streets of Jerusalem! How many of them 
knew that that blond head would one day bend 
down from a cross, and that His word would 
heal the sick and raise the dead? 

Every great man has had his hour of ob- 
scurity. To-day, now, other great men are 
preparing to open your eyes to their greatness. 
Every age has its prophets and heroes. Un- 
seen, unsuspected, the prophet and hero of to- 
morrow goes about among you. His light is 
hidden, but it is there! He passes, walking 
quickly, with eyes that dream—and you still 
ignore him. 

I want you to feel his nearness. Search for 
him. Let no one escape your curiosity. He 
is alive and looking at you: do you not sense 
the weight of his glance upon you? He exists 
and is waiting: do you not feel the threat be- 
hind that postponement? Will you allow him 
to pass you by in the street unnoticed? 

He passes, alone, silent, with unseeing eyes. 
He pauses. . . Then he is gone again, 
mingling with the crowd, a man among 
men, a shadow among shadows, a hope, a 
promise, a possibility, unseen, unrecognized, 
unknown. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Have You Herd the Latest? 


The Incoming Modes in Our Higher Type of Dinner Conversation 


serious books of last season, and from a 

brief survey of the publishers’ spring 
fashion announcements, the definite impres- 
sion emerges that the libido is going out and 
the herd instinct is coming in. 

Additional evidence may be found in current 
table conversation and in the familiar essay 
on life, democracy, the promise of the Ameri- 
can college, and the truth about Germany. 

If anyone will be so good as to take fifty 
selected bits of dinner talk and a dozen rep- 
resentative book reviews, and plot a curve— 
the way the thing is done with fifty selected 
industrials and a dozen representative oils and 
coppers—it is my belief that he will discover 
a noticeable decline from the September, 1920, 
level for Complexes and Inhibitions, and a 
corresponding gain during the same period for 
Group Responses and Herd Instincts. The 
post-Lenten season will be much less concerned 
with the Introverted than with the Tribal. 

Fashions do not pass through a cataclysmic 
change. They melt into each other. Next 
season’s hats are developed from last year’s 
models according to the laws of evolution and 
not of revolution. If the incoming modes in 
the Higher Conversation show a lower per- 
centage of repressed desires and a higher per- 
centage of herd reactions, the transition will 
be a natural one. 

Last year the boy at high school flunked his 
algebra because his play impulses were sup- 
pressed in infancy. Next spring he will be 
conditioned in algebra because he has suc- 
cumbed to the herd instinct for baseball. Last 
autumn a tariff bill would have been the re- 
sult of Republican inhibitions since 1912. 
This summer a tariff bill will be largely 
shaped by Republican herd appetites. 

The vocabulary will change, but it will be 
an evolutionary change. 

The single principle which, for a good many 
years, has been shaping the fashions in words 
among the intellectual classes is also a simple 
principle. It consists essentially in the pas- 
sion for reducing humanity to something sub- 
human or unhuman. If the dignity of man 
were not so hackneyed a thing, I might say 
that contemporary thought is bent upon deny- 
ing the dignity of man. We do not speak of 
a man’s actions, as if he were a rational being. 
We speak of his reactions, as if he were a frog 
under the electric needle. 


| YROM a hurried backward glance at the 


Caesar Psychoanlyzed 


RE the psychoanalysts responsible? 

No. I think they are a result and not 
: cause. I think psychoanalysis has had such 
easy going because it found people already 
tired of thinking in terms of conscious motive. 
We have learned that Julius Caesar conquered 
Gaul, not because he wanted to conquer Gaul 
hut because Julius as a child was too fond of 
his mother. We know that a man rides about 
in taxi-cabs, not because he likes to ride about 
in taxi-cabs but because, when he was a baby, 
his nurse used to leave him in his perambu- 
lator for hours while she chatted with the po- 
liceman. And we know these things, not be- 


cause Freud first taught us that this is why 
people conquer provinces and ride around in 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


taxi-cabs, but because, for some time before 
Freud, we had grown tired of simple human 
motives. Freud only supplied a long felt want. 

It would be too long and complicated a 
business to inquire just why we should have 
grown tired of being rational men and women 
and prefer to become unconscious animals, or 
why we should now hate to speak of ourselves 
as social human beings and like to describe 
ourselves as members of the herd. It is enough 
to point out that the transition from the 1920 
libido model to the 1921 herd instinct model 
is a logical one. From the Unconscious of 
the psychoanalyst to the automatism of the 
herd instinct specialist, the change is almost 





The Goose-Girl 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


PRING rides no horses down the hill, 
But comes on foot, a goose-girl still. 
And all the loveliest things there be 
Come simply, so, it seems to me. 
If ever I said, in grief or pride, 
I tired of honest things, I lied; 
And should be cursed forevermore 
With Love in laces, like a whore, 
And neighbors cold, and friends unsteady, 
And Spring on horseback, like a lady. 











streamlike in its smoothness. I may give 
money for the relief of starving Chinese chil- 
dren because I suffer from frustration of the 
paternal instinct; or I may give money to the 
Chinese because I am a sheep and follow the 
leader of the herd. In both instances, some- 
thing other than my reason and my conscious 
will are at work. 

These, then, are the two fundamentals of 
human thought and human conduct as re- 
vealed, both in the Freud autumn fashions, 
and in the herd instinct spring fashions. In 
the first place, men do not really know why 
they think and behave as they do. In the sec- 
ond place, the unrecognized force that pro- 
duces thought and action must be ignoble and 
not noble, must be animal and not human. 
As between the two requirements it is the sec- 
ond that is far the more important. 

The great essential is that the motive force 
behind human conduct shall be bestial. This 
is the great differentiation from other times, 
when men, as a matter of fact, did speak of 
unknown forces within themselves or: powerful 
forces outside of themselves. They spoke of 
dim aspirations within; and they spoke of in- 
spiration from without: but they thought of 
aspiration as a spiritual something in them- 
selves, higher than their normal being, and 
of inspiration as coming from the gods. 

To-day we know that the aspirations of man 
rise from the dusty bins of his subcellar and 
that his inspirations come from his fellow ani- 
mals in the herd. The poet is not swayed by 
an ecstasy of communion with the universe; 
his ecstasy is an irresistible up-welling of sex. 
The prophet is not drunk with God; he is an 
epileptic complicated with lust inhibitions. 
And the hero is not moved by devotion. He is 


responsive to the instincts of the herd. 

People now like to speak of herd instinct 
not primarily because the thing described 
is new or because the word is new, but because 
the word is unhuman. For instance, it would 
not do at all to repeat, after Aristotle, that 
man is a gregarious animal, even if gregarious 
does mean living in herds. The fine sonorous 
word “gregarious” lacks the kick that “herd” 
provides. It will not do to speak of the flock 
instinct in man, because flock has become hu- 
manized and poeticized. It will not do to 
speak of the pack instinct in man, as Jack 
London was fond of doing, because pack has 
rather a noble colouring; a pack pursues, at- 
tacks, rends, kills. No: what we want to-day 
is something that translates man into as cheap 
and footless an animal as we can think of. 
We want a word that shall connote not only 
animalism but stupid and cowardly animal- 
ism. We want more than a humanity reduced 
to terms of fang and claw and savage howling. 
We want a humanity described in terms of 
moo-moo and baa-baa. 


My Friends in My House 


HE ancient truth is, of course, the fact that 

men have always herded together; but they 
frequently called it ecclesia or church, syna- 
gogue, congregation, fraternity, sisterhood of 
mercy, sacred legion. It remained for us to 
create an ideal just the opposite of Mr. Col- 
gate’s. We could not quite spoil the contents, 
so we have done our best to make the box as 
unattractive as we could. We cannot deny the 
social, co-operative instincts of man; but we 
can call it a herd instinct. 

Just why we should have taken to speaking 
of herd instinct at a time when we are s0 
greatly concerned with the demands of democ- 
racy and the brotherhood of man, I leave it for 
others to work out. But sometimes, in an ill- 
natured moment, one is tempted to find the 
reason in the bitter partisanship and snobbery 
from which we of the intellectual classes are 
not quite free. When the crowd votes for our 
candidate, it is a spiritual stirring. When the 
crowd plumps for the other candidate, it is 
herd instinct. When the masses rally to the 
cry of international labor, it is human brother- 
hood. When the masses rally to cry of 
flag and country, it is herd _ instinct. 
When the crowd’s vocabulary is made up of 
canalized, and morons, and inhibitions, and 
old men in Paris, and sex-war, and tribal gods, 
the crowd is on the higher level. When the 
crowd says constructive, and red-blooded, and 
clean-cut, and pleasant, it is only the bourgeois 
herd that speaks. Sometimes, then, I suspect 
that it is not the scientist speaking of the bio- 
logical herd, but the snob speaking of the vul- 
gar herd, with whom he happens to disagree. 

I should not object to “herd” if it were 
clearly understood that five thousand people 
simultaneously reading Dunsany are as much 
a herd as five hundred thousand people simul- 
taneously reading Harold Bell Wright; if only 
people would consider that when everybody 
begins saying “herd instinct” it is exactly like 
everybody saying “flag” or “country”. In both 
cases, if you insist on it, it is the instinct for 
saying moo-moo and baa-baa. 
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ARNOLO GENTHE 


Lucrezia Bori Returns to the Operatic Stage 
After Several Years Absence Abroad, the Spanish Soprano Is Again with the Metropolitan Opera 









































The Gay Gamblers 


From Riches to Ruin, via Monte Carlo 


Sketches by FISH 
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All their sweet young lives, Dicky and 
Corinna have longed to gamble on a real 
live roulette table. So, of course, on their 
honeymoon, they headed straight for Monte 
Carlo. You can imagine the joy of their 
arrival after an entrancing trip along the 
Riviera. Everything goes swimmingly, even 
Dicky’s college French, which almost star- 
tles Corinna out of her highly-becoming 
hauteur. “Dicky, you are the original Baron 
Berlitz,” she whispers, as they step ma- 
jestically into the omnibus, which rattles 
off toward the Hotel Splendide 


Wasn’t it tactful of the proprietor to put 
Dicky and Corinna in Suite Sixteen, over- 
looking the gardens and the band-stand? 
Beyond is the blue Mediterranean, giving 
them its permanent-wave and, on clear 
days, you can see Africa, full of sand and 
lions. Could anything be more poetic? 
Corinna is beside herself and so is Dicky, 
who crowns her happiness by whispering 
through her left puff, ‘“‘Darling, out of my 
winnings—and something tells me I shall 
surely win!—I am going to buy you a string 
of perfectly be-yooootiful pearls!” 
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LE GAGNEUR 


LE REPAS 


And now, for a moment, we see our intrepid hero hesitate. The happy 
pair are dining in the great salon of the Hétel Splendide, whither the 
strains of a very temperamental orchestra lure the world’s darkest dregs, 
from Russia, the Argentine, Southern Spain and Northern Minnesota. 
How they swing and sway to the seductive rhythm of “La Faute des 
Roses”, which title Dicky has translated freely, as “Blame it on the 
flowers.” Many of the ladies are distinctly of the rouge-et-noir variety 
and Corinna is quite sure that some of the “holds” which they employ 
would never, never get by the censor in Joplin, Mo. 


Can you beat it! Dicky’s hunch was the real thing. On his _first 
evening’s play, he has nicked the bank for a sum that sounds so big in 
francs that it makes his head swim. Corinna’s cute little batik bag will 
hardly hold the gleaming Jouis d’or which he has received for his thirty- 
four yellow chips, sixty-eight greens, and one hundred and two — 
“I have a system,” he whispers hoarsely to Corinna, taking her out 0 
earshot of the other players. “I divide the number of people in the yn 
by two, add the day of the month and play the result. I’ve tried it ~~ t 
times, and it’s a sure winner!” Have a care, young man, have a care: 
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LE DERNIER CRI 


Here we see Corinna at her zenith. The pearls are hers at 
last, a perfectly lovely string and, to go with them, she has 
bought an adorable frock and a smart little tricorne-hat that 
looks like a bewildered comet, but which, the modiste assures 
her, is the very last word from Paris. Dicky hopes this is 
true, for he cannot help wishing that he had kept enough money 
to buy their return tickets. But, of course, he does not intrude 
these dark thoughts into Corinna’s cosmos. For Corinna, the 
Céte d’Azur is still couleur-de-rose 
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NETTOYE 


It makes us weep all over our blotter to have to write this black chapter 
in our history, but it must be done. The truth is that Dicky has lost! 
Yes, he is done for, cleaned out, fini. Something went wrong with the 
system. There were too many people in the room or the date was un- 
lucky, or something. Anyway, he lost and lost until his last franc was 
finally hauled in by the man with the Hoe. Now that it is too late, he 
suspects that the game is crooked. But the worst is yet to come, for he 
must face Corinna and break the awful news. Wouldn’t it be better, after 
all, he thinks, to step out onto the rocks and end it all by the approved 


Monte Carlo method! 





























I’/ANGOISSE 
It almost kills Dicky to have to tell Corinna that the pearls will have to 
be taken back and sold, and it more than kills Corinna. She does not 
make it any easier for him by saying that she doesn’t see how any one 
can take back a present, particularly when it has been ‘wished on.” 
“Indian Giver” is a fighting word, where Dicky comes from. The only 
alternative is to leave the Hétel Splendide, under cover of darkness, and 
walk back to Paris, a suggestion which causes poor Corinna’s tears to 
splash all down Dicky’s new Paul Poiret over-mantle 














LE DEPART 


The awful deed has been done and the pearls have gone the way of all 
vanities. How chastened our young couple are! They are sadder if not 
wiser, as they leave gay, fascinating, heartless, dangerous Monte Carlo. 
The last sad rites of tipping the porters must now be performed, a ritual 
which is very sad to Dicky because he must give so much, doubly sad 
to the porters who expected more, and trebly sad to Corinna to whom 
every crisp bank-note speaks of a vanished pearl. And thus the Romance 
of Roulette ends on a minor chord 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Girl at Nolan’s 


Showing the Penalty, in Ireland, for Walking with a Soldier 


ER day began early. At six o’clock 

Mrs. Nolan’s alarm clock “went off” — 

as she called it—and she got up, went 
into Nora’s room and poked and pushed her 
until she woke her. This done, she turned 
and went back to her bed. 

Awakened at last, the great heavy girl 
dragged herself out of bed with difficulty. She 
slept in a small oddly-shaped room under the 
stairs, windowless except for two panes of glass 
high up near the ceiling, which allowed a little 
light from the bar to trickle in. After the 
night, the atmosphere was heavy and fetid and 
Nora regained consciousness slowly. She 
slept as she ate—with enormous, unfailing 
appetite. Her clothes lay in a shapeless heap 
on a chair and when, without washing face 
or hands, she had listlessly put them on they 
seemed hardly less shapeless than before. She 
twisted her hair into a ball at the back of her 
head and fastened it loosely with a couple of 
thick bone hairpins. 

Her first duty was to sweep out the hotel 
bar. Her brush gathered the burnt matches, 
the cigarette ends, the flakes of dried mud into 
a heap and spread the pools of spit and the 
splashes of porter into dark smudges on the 
tiles. She then washed the counter and the 
floor. 

After the bar was finished there were piles 
of glasses and crockery to be washed. She 
washed them in water which was never quite 
hot enough and which seemed to grow greasy 
at once and she dried them with a cloth that 
was never quite clean or quite dry. Then there 
were bed-room slops to be emptied, floors to 
be scrubbed, stairs to be scrubbed. A bucket 
of greasy water and a grey cloth seemed to be 
part of her, she was futilely engaged all day 
with their help in making dirty things a little 
less dirty but never quite clean. When you went 
upstairs her bucket was sure to be standing on 
a step; if you went into your bedroom she 
would sidle out, a wet rag in her hand. In- 
stinctively you recoiled from her, instinctively 
you avoided looking at a thing so empty of 
interest, so grey, so greasy, so clumsy and un- 
inviting. 


O ONE, however, was unkind to her. It 

was true that she was a workhouse child, 
but her parents had been poor, respectable 
people who had been swept away by fever, 
leaving her entirely alone in the world. Mrs. 
Nolan was kind to her in a careless way. Nora 
worked hard and if she ate largely she wasn’t 
grudged immense helpings of bacon and cab- 
bage. Her unattractiveness was actually an 
asset. “I’d rather have an ugly gamawk of a 
girl like Nora,’ Mrs. Nolan was heard to say, 
“than one of those flighty lasses that you’d 
never know what they’d be up to and the men 
in the bar would be codding and going on 
with.” 

Certainly no man who visited the hotel bar 
ever wasted his time in codding Nora. Miss 
Liston, who presided over that department of 
the hotel, provided sufficient interest and 
charm. She was far from being flighty, on 


the contrary she was most respectable and very 
pretty and always very well dressed. The cus- 
tomers called her “Miss Liston”, and it was 


By LENNOX ROBINSON 


only one or two older men, friends of her 
father, who ventured to call her “Annie”. She 
had a gift of smart repartee and sharp, rather 
cruel humour which won her a large crowd of 
respectful admirers. From time to time dur- 
ing the evening Nora would pass in and out 
of the bar to fetch clean glasses or to wipe the 
counter. Her presence was entirely unnoticed 
and the talk and laughter continued without 
interruption. 





Lennox Robinson, the author of this story, 
is a young Irish dramatist, who has recently 
scored a great success in London with his 
comedy, The White-Headed Boy. The Lost 
Leader, another of his plays, was produced 
in New York not long ago. Mr. St. John 
Ervine regards him as “easily the most skil- 
ful dramatist the Irish theatre has produced.” 











And then one evening Mrs. Nolan heard a 
sound of sobbing and went into Nora’s room 
and found her lying on her bed crying. 

“What’s the matter? What is it, in the 
name of God?” 

Nora lifted her head. 

“Holy Mother of God,” said Mrs. Nolan, 
“what happened to your hair?” 

The story came out gradually. She had 
been walking with a soldier, it seemed, and the 
lads had caught her and cut her hair as a 
punishment. 

Mrs. Nolan’s political views were not strong. 

“Bringing disgrace on the Hotel like this,” 
was all she said. ‘You weren’t much to look 
at before, but you’re a fright altogether now. 
Wait till I tell Francey.” 

Her husband was indignant at the outrage. 

“A quiet girl like Nora, they had no right 
to do the like of it. Why wouldn’t she walk 
with a soldier? ”Tis the first boy I ever heard 
of her going out with.” And then he added 
thoughtfully, “Them English must have a 
queer taste in women to say they’d go with 
Nora.” 

“Sure, don’t you know there’s not a decent 
girl in the town will be seen with one of 
them?” his wife retorted. 

“That’s true. Wait till I tell it in the Bar.” 

The men in the bar were a little slow in 
seeing the joke. Many of them were quite 
unconscious of Nora’s existence. ‘‘What girl? 
‘ a lumpy girl? . I don’t 
ever remember seeing her . . .” Finally 
Miss Liston interposed, “I’ll show her to you,” 
she said, and summoned Nora to the bar in 
her sharpest tone. 

Seeing her before them, cropped head and 
all, the joke broke on the bar with irresistible 
force. That that should have an English 
Tommy for her boy! They all took their tone 
from Miss Liston, they were merciless, there 
was a ceaseless fusillade of question, of 
innuendo. 


ORA said little in explanation or defence, 

but gradually the truth came out. It had 
been under the trees up Church Lane, his arm 
had been round her . . he might have 
kissed her, she wouldn’t be sure . . the 
lads jumped over the hedge, the soldier ran 
away . . they had their faces blacked, 


she wouldn’t know them again . . she knew 
the soldier well, she had been meeting him for 
the past month ever since the soldiers had been 
quartered in the Courthouse. 

The little town seethed with the story. It 
was the first occurrence of the kind in the 
neighbourhood. Every evening now the bar 
was crowded and strangers to the town were 
invited by their friends to “have a drink at 
Nolan’s and see the girl who had her hair 
bobbed for walking with a soldier.” Men who 
had never noticed Nora before looked at her 
now: for all her lumpishness there must, after 
all, be some attraction in her, her size in 
itself might be the allure and they spoke to 
her and tried to draw her out, spoke to her 
not always quite respectfully; not, for in- 
stance, as they were accustomed to speak to 
Miss Liston, but then you could venture to be 
a little broad with a soldier’s girl and one who 
had been roughly handled into the bargain. 

To all this Nora responded but little. Some- 
times, at some especially daring sally, a great 
smile would spread over her red face, but gen- 
erally it remained stolid, as expressionless as 
ever. 


_ a week later, just after she had gone 
to bed, Annie Liston came to her room 
seeking a pair of scissors. It couldn’t be 
found easily and Nora, lying in bed, in a 
sleepy voice directed her to look here and there. 
Annie gave a sharp exclamation. 

“Well, I declare to goodness!” 

“Have you found it?” 

“T have not. I’ve found something else.” 

She had pulled out an old cardboard box 
from under a pile of clothes. The scissors 
were in it. The box was full of dirty hair. 

“What on earth is this?” 

Nora didn’t answer. She stared dumbly at 
Annie. 

“You told the men in the bar that the lads 
carried off your hair. Was it a lie? ... 
Why did you bring it up here? Who 
cut your hair? . I believe you cut 
it yourself. Was it all a story you made up?” 

No answer from the bed. 

“Tl go find Mrs. Nolan. 
great tale for them all.” 

The heavy body raised itself. 

“Don’t, Annie, don’t for the love of God. 
Look, if you do, I’ll kill myself. I declare to 
God I will. I'll throw myself in the river.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“T will, I will, I'l drown myself.” 

“You’re mad.” 

“Leave me alone, can’t you,” Nora sobbed. 
“Where was the harm in it, it was my own 
hair.” 

“And was there no soldier in it at all? Will 
you answer me, Nora? Was it all a make-up’ 

“Tt was.” 

“But why? Why in the name of goodness 
would you put out that story of yourself and 
cut off your hair as well?” 

“°Tis easy for you to talk. There’s men 
always after you and boys killing each other 
to take you to the pictures. Not a one ever 
looked at me, and Mrs. Nolan going on say!ng 
‘twas a mercy I was such a fright the way I'd 

(Continued on page 99) 
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e 
A Romance of the Ritz 
Drawing by August Henkel Verses by George S. Chappell 
I II III 
HE time? Well, that is hard to say— The place? Of course you recognize The Girl? Ah, fair and lovely maid, 
Evening, of course, and after seven, Your favourite back-ground, lady fair, By whom this humble heart is torn, 
Though oft your coming you delay Where nightly my adoring eyes To know the kindly accolade 
Till eight or nine, or even eleven. Await you near the broad, low stair. Of your sweet smile I’d stay till dawn. 
But when at last you pass my way I only know ’tis Paradise The music faints, the candles fade, 


The hour is heaven. When you are there. When you are gone. 
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WILLIAM MENGELBERG 


Because, as conductor since 1895 
of the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
at Amsterdam, he has become one 
of the most eminent in Europe; 
because he is a friend of Richard 
Strauss, who dedicated to him his 
tone-poem “Ein Heldenleben;” 
and, finally, because he has recently 
come to America to conduct the 
National Symphony Orchestra 


MICHAEL FOKINE 


Because he has for twenty years developed 
the art of choreography, which helped to 
make Serge Diaghilef’s Ballet Russe the 
artistic sensation of our generation; be- 
cause, all over the world, he has spread 
the cult of Russian dancing; because he is 
the husband of the incomparable Fokina, 
and, finally, because he has now settled in 
New York, where he will devote his life 
to teaching, and staging dance spectacles 


‘ 
| 
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VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 
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WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Because for thirty years he has 
devoted his life to the betterment 
of the fisher-folk of Labrador; be- 
cause he is an expert navigator, a 
local magistrate and a thorough 
sportsman; because he served with 
distinction as a surgeon in the late 
war; but chiefly because he has in- 
spired hundreds of men and women 
with the spirit of unselfish service 


ZONA GALE 


Because, after writing a great many sentimental romances, 
she has turned, beginning with the novel “Birth,” to real- 
istic studies of American manners; because, wherever she 
is kept waiting by an editor, she is able to utilize the time 
by writing in the antechamber; because she is poet as well 
as novelist and is soon to publish a volume of verse; but, 
chiefly, because, in “Miss Lulu Bett,” she has scored a 
great success, both in literature and on the stags: 


CLARE SHERIDAN 


Because, not satisfied with birth, position and personal 
popularity, she also achieved success as a sculptress; be- 
cause her husband was a descendant of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; because she was the most talked of international 
journalistic writer of the past year; but chiefly because 
her modesty, her skill as a lecturer, and her gracious good 
nature have captivated a goodly portion of our continent 
since her arrival in New York early this year 
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His, Hers, and Theirs 


A Telephonic Drama of Life in the Tropical Jungles of New York 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


arr rere er Mrs. Craig Peabody 

eee Mr. Reginald Maddox 
Mr. Craig Peabody 

THEIRS. ..... eo Reginald Maddox 


HE stage is divided into three parts. On 
Ti: left is part of a woman’s boudoir. 
The part indicates that the whole belongs 
toa woman who knows a good decorator after 
he has arrived—the type who feels what every 
woman wants. That he is a man of advanced 
feminine taste 1s shown by the devitalized 
Bakst colourings on the rugs, cushions and 
hangings. Business must intrude even into 
my lady's boudoir, but it should be concealed; 
so the telephone is extinguished from sight by 
the skirts of a Persian dancer. To right of 
stage is a bit of a library. Even this bit must 
reveal that it is the type of room which is open 
to any genius who has arrived between expen- 
sive bindings. The dark and virile colourings 
of walls and furniture mark it as the work of 
one of our most successful feminine decora- 
tors, the type of woman who is convinced she 
knows what every man wants. The center of 
the stage 1s hidden by portiéres. What is hid- 
den by the portiéres will be revealed at the im- 
proper moment. 
The curtain rises on complete darkness. 
Mrs. Craig Peabody enters boudoir on left, 
switches on small table lamp on table and re- 
moves doll from telephone. She is a woman 
of good finish, handsome, well gowned, with 
an expression of such purity as would arouse 
suspicion in anyone but a husband. Her man- 
ner as she telephones is sharp and nervous. 


Mrs. Craic PEABopy: Main 94. (She 
taps her foot impatiently and glances behind 
her.) No! I said Main 94. Will you please 
stop suggesting numbers and give me the one 
ask for? Main 94 . . . a private number! 
(She again gives a nervous look behind her.) 

At extreme R a telephone bell rings. Regi- 
nald Maddox, a man in the bloom of his youth 
—say about forty—the typical terror of hus- 
bands, starts toward telephone. He is in his 
shirt sleeves. Obviously just dressing for din- 
ner. The stage lights. 

Mrs. PEeasopy (in a tone of rebuke): It is 
hot busy! Ring again! 

(Telephone at right rings again.) 
Mr. RecinaLp Mappox (at telephone— 


quietly): Hello! 
Mrs. Peasopy: Darling! 
Mr. Mappox: Angel! 


Mrs. PEazopy: 
once. 

Mr. Mappox: 
dine with my... . 

Mrs. Peasopy: So ought I. But I must 
see you. Don’t you dare leave that telephone 
for any reason until I have told you that— 


Reggie, I must see you at 


I can’t make it—I ought to 


EHIND Mr. Maddox, Mrs. Reginald 
Maddox enters softly. She is finishing 
her toilet for dinner—her corsage is missing. 
The audience must recognize at once from her 
Suspicious expression that she is his wife.) 
Mrs. Peasopy: I don’t dare go to the old 


By CLARA BERANGER 


place and I have forgotten the number of the 
new one . . Didn’t dare write it down. 
(Mrs. Maddox draws near.) 

Mr. Mappox: Hanged if I can either 

. . Wait a minute . oe 
Wa 3 4 
Mrs. PEABoDy (excitedly): Reggie, re- 
member—you must remember—It was for just 
such cases as this we wanted the place. . . 
Think, dearest . . think. 

Mr. Mappox: I am thinking . 
get it in a minute. 

(Mrs. Maddox moves nearer—her face 
shows that he will get it in a minute.) 

Mrs. Peasopy: Reggie, are you quite cer- 
tain you have never met my husband? In the 
theatre, the other night, I thought he looked 
at you and your wife in a very peculiar way. 

Mr. Mappox (brutally): Wait, wait, why 
can’t you let me think? I'll remember the 
number of that place in a minute. 

(At his rough tone Mrs. Maddox's face 
changes, softens—still she listens.) 

Mrs. Peasopy: Well, hurry up and think! 
The reason I suspect that he knows who you 
areis ... 

Mr. Mappox (who has been bending over 
feeling in his pockets for the address, sees un- 
der the crook of his arm the tip of his wife’s 
shoe): Now, Jim, don’t get angry—we’ll put 
the contract through at once—right away. But 
it will require some heavy night work. 

Mrs. Peasopy (lowering her voice): I 
can’t help it if your wife is listening, I have 
got to know that number. Craig may come in 
any minute. It’s our last chance. 

Mr. Mappox: Say, Jim, why can’t we go 
over this at your hotel? 

Mrs. PEeasBopy: We're too well known at 
hotels. Think . . . think . . . Use your 
wits. 

Mr. Mappox: Now, Jim, don’t worry. 
I’m sure I can get off. I promised my wife to 
take her to dinner and the theatre. But, when 
I explain how important it is that we see each 
other and settle the contract, she’ll let me off. 
My wife never stands in the way of my busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. PEapbopy: 
Just give me that address. 
street-—and the number? 

Mr. Mappox: Yes, you’re right, Jim. I 
suppose I am a bore when I’m talking about 
my wife. But she is the dearest of girls—not 
like other women—women who are always jeal- 
ous of a man’s business. I want you to dine 
with us before you go home. By the way, is 
your wife with you? 

Mrs. Peaspopy: Good God, I hear Craig 
coming—hurry and think. 

Mr. Mappox: Look here, Jim . . can’t 
we put this engagement off until to-morrow? 
I hate to disappoint my wife. 

Mrs. PeaBopy: We can’t! You stay at 
that telephone! Think . . . think. 

Mr. Mappox: Damn it, Iam... I 
am so sorry to disappoint my wife. 


Vl 


Oh, bother your wife! 
What was the 


Mrs. Peasopy: Dearest... if we 
should . Oh, I must see you. . . at 
once. Iknow. . . I know . He may 


come in at any moment. The last time I rang 
off he tried to get the number back from cen- 


we... tee «... please dearest, think. 

Mr. Mappox: Now, Jim, old man, we'll 
get together, all right. How many times must 
I tell you that the trouble with you is that you 
lose your head in a business deal. I'll bring 
Schwartz and Murphy. The address of that 


contrdct.isi. < . 


T left Mr. Craig Peabody enters softly. 

Obviously his wife could trust him with 
any woman. He stops when he sees his wife at 
the telephone.) 

Mrs. Peasopy (eagerly): Yes—yes.. . 

Mr. Mappox: Is . is... twen- 
ty-four . . . wait . . I almost had it. 

Mrs. PEasopy (she lifts her head and sees 
her husband reflected in a mirror—her manner 
now changes—she talks for her husband’s 
benefit): Jane, don’t do anything in a hurry 
el I implore you. 

Mr. Craic PeaBopy: Who are you talk- 
ing to, anyway? 

Mrs. PEABODY (covering the transmitter 
with her hand): I’m trying te save a home 
from being broken up. 

Mr. PEasopy: Whose home? 

Mrs. Peasopy: Jane Tyson’s, an old 
school friend of mine—you don’t know her. 
She’s left her husband and gone to a hotel. I 
mean to take her home to-night before he can 
discover that she’s gone. 

Mr. Mappox: If we can only meet to- 
night and put this deal through it means a lot 
to us. 

Mrs. PeEasopy (into transmitter) : 
Darling . . . Darling . do nothing. 
Don’t make a move until you see me . 
Then we'll move together. (covering trans- 


the 


mitter). Her husband has driven her to it. 
Mr. Peasopy: Why didn’t he let her 
walk . 


Mrs. Peasopy: Don’t be cynical... 
I’m thinking of her children. She sha’n’t leave 
him. 

Mr. Mappox (with great relief): 
number of the contractor’s office is . 
is 


The 


Mrs. PEABODY (now takes her hand off and 
says pleadingly into telephone): Jane, dar- 
ling, you must not give way to your passion 
like that. Remember, what you do to-night 
may have terrible consequences—Think of the 
children. (covering transmitter again and 
speaking to her husband) Craig, once in 
every life comes the chance to be a little kind 
—a little decent. My chance has come to- 
night . . You sha’n’t take it from me. I 
can’t dine with you, I must go to Jane. 

Mrs. REGINALD MAppox (at right, in a 
sharp tone): Reggie! 

Mr. Mappox (turning, covers transmitter) : 
Oh, Agnes, I didn’t hear you come in. 

Mrs. Mappox: You are about to say you 
have to go out for dinner to-night. You can’t. 
I’ve invited mother. 

Mr. Mappox: Agnes, this contract means 
everything to us. If Jim Lefferts goes back 
without seeing me . it’s all off. Be 
reasonable, Agnes. 

Mrs. Mappox: Introduce me to Mr. Lef- 
ferts, will you? You have so much business 
(Continued on page 94) 
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BRUGUICRE 





RUTH CHATTERTON 


In “Mary Rose”, gives us court- 

ship and marriage in the Barrie 

manner, tender, eerie, girlish, and 
a little sentimental withal 








BARON OE MEYER 


MARY NASH 
No theatrical season is complete without its harrowing tale of 
Spanish love. “Thy Name is Woman” is Miss Nash’s medium for 
interpreting passion among the Pyrenees 











VANITY FAIR 





OLIVE WYNDHAM 


A type of melodramatic love in 
“The Green Goddess”. Against an 
Indian background three men in- 

trigue for her English affections 


GLADYS HANSON 


Miss Hanson has recently left New 
York to introduce the amours of 
the Orient to the Chicagoese 
through the extravaganza ‘‘Mecca” 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


NIKOLAS MURAY 


ELSIE MACKAY 
The Marie Duplessis of “‘Deburau”, who conforms to all the best 
traditions of French love, being as sensuous and civilized, as faith- 
less and charming as her prototype Camille 


Love Makes the Theatrical World Go Round and Round 


According to the Playwrights, it is the Well-known Passion which Moves the Earth and also the Stars 
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Bedtime Stories for Grown-Ups 


Mr. Thornton Burgess Rewritten by Three Eminent American Novelists 


of Mr. Thornton W. Burgess’s Bedtime 

Stories, syndicated in so many American 
newspapers, has suggested to Vanity Fair 
that it might perform a useful function in 
taking steps to bring these pretty idyls within 
the range of adult comprehension as well. With 
this end in view, we have invited three of the 
leading American novelists—Mr. Cabell, Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Dreiser—to rewrite the Bed- 
time Stories for grown-ups. The reader will 
find below, first, Mr. Burgess’s story as he 
wrote it and as it appeared in the newspapers 
and, afterwards, the adult versions of the three 
well-known novelists named. 


Ts: enormous popularity among children 


Jerry Muskrat’s Party 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


LL the Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 

West Wind were hurrying over the Green 
Meadows. Some flew this way and some ran 
that way and some danced the other way. You 
see, Jerry Muskrat had asked them to carry 
his invitations to a party at the Big Rock in 
the Smiling Pool. 

Of course everyone said that they would be 
delighted to go to Jerry Muskrat’s party. 
Round Mr. Sun shone his very brightest. ‘The 
sky was the bluest and the little birds had 
promised to be there to sing for Jerry Musk- 
rat, so of course all the little folks in the Green 
Meadows and in the wood wanted to go. 

There were Johnny Chuck and Reddy Fox 
and Jimmy Skunk and Bobby Coon and 
Happy Jack Squirrel and Striped Chipmunk 
and Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and 
Grandfather Frog and Old Mr. ‘Toad and Mr. 
Blacksnake—all were going to Jerry Musk- 
rat’s party. 

When they reached the Smiling Pool they 
found Jerry Muskrat all ready. His brothers 
and his sister, his aunts and his uncles, and 
his cousins were all there. Such a merry, merry 
time as there was in the Smiling Pool! How 
the water did splash! 

By and by, when Mr. Sun went down be- 
hind the Purple Hills to his home, and Old 
Mother West Wind with all her Merry Little 
Breezes went after him and the little stars 
came out to twinkle and twinkle, the Smiling 
Pool lay all quiet and still, but smiling and 
smiling to think of what a good time everyone 
had had at Jerry Muskrat’s party. 


I. How Reddy the Fox Did the Manly Thing 
By James Branch Cabell 





T is a tale which they narrate in the Green 

Meadows, saying: In the old times abode 
Reddy the Fox for a time in the Meadows, and 
complied with the customs of the country. And 
thus it was that upon Walburga’s Eve he found 
himself wandering in the fields viewing the 
perverse and curious pleasures of the wood 
folk, which part it is not essential to record. 

And the tale tells how there came to him as 
he wandered one who was not unpleasing to 
the eve, and she was weeping bitterly. ‘‘And 
Now surely,” mused Reddy, “I would in all 
things consider myself broad-minded and, 
while in the matter of costume, perhaps, this 
poor young creature is carrying things a little 
too far, yet, on the other hand, I distinctly 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


recollect what Heliogabolus Mencken has to 
say on this subject in his excellent treatise De 
Puritanibus and, on the whole,” said Reddy, 
“T believe that I shall do the manly thing.” 

And thus it was that Reddy the Fox resolved 
to deal fairly with the young lady. 

And presently Reddy spoke: ““Now do you 
tell me, my dear, who you are and why those 
unforgettable eves are thus filled with tears, 
for it is I, Reddy the Fox, who am entirely at 
your service.” 

“Why, sir,” replied the girl, drying her eyes, 
“IT am called Merry Little Breeze; and I 
weep because I cannot go to Geraldine Musk- 
rat’s party to-morrow; and I cannot go be- 
cause I have not prepared my Latin and my 
Mathematics for school; and I hate Latin 
and Mathematics, sire, but most of all I hate 
this Geraldine Muskrat, whom many people 
think is very good looking, and perhaps she is, 
but I have a new dress and they say she was 
expelled from Westover and Johnny Chuck 
said that I had much nicer eyes, and I wish I 
was dead, and is 

‘Now truly, my dear Breeze,” said Reddy, 
“what you say grieves me very much; and per- 
sonally I always considered this Muskrat girl 
not a little of a bore; and perhaps you may 
still be able to go to this party, for in my day 
I was held not unlearned in the studies you 
mention; and if you will but come with me a 
little further into the forest, perhaps I can give 
you some private tutoring which will satisfy 
even the most exacting of teachers.” 

And thus it was that Reddy the Fox became 
for a brief while, not undeservedly, an In- 
structor in Latin. ‘Now do you read to me, 
my dear, one of those Latin verses, and then 
v > shall discuss one or two of the finer points.” 
And as the girl read he found himself watch- 
ing the curves of her perfect mouth and a cer- 
tain tilt of her nose which suggested, if faintly, 
that West Wind of long and long ago; and for 
no reason at all Reddy found that his eyes 
were wet with tears. 

“And now, my dear,” when she had finished, 
“you read not badly; but you must remember 
that at the end of every Line you stress the 
ultima.” 

“But, messire, I haven’t a Line—really— 
and I don’t know what you mean by ‘stressing 
the ultima’.” 

“Why, thus and so,” replied Reddy. And 
ne showed her, as nearly as he could remember, 
the way he had been taught to stress the ultima 
at New Haven. 

“Why, surely, sire,” said the girl, “‘you make 
it very plain. And I believe we had something 
like that at Farmington, only we called it 

“To be sure,” interrupted Reddy. “And I 
am not one to be pedantic about names—and 
as I remember from a certain book by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald there is still another name for this 
at Princeton Ze 

“Oh, messire—and didn’t you think This 
Side of Paradise was heavenly?” 

“Now, by Heaven!” said Reddy, “when a 
woman tells me that, I know what it is she 
wants.” 

And the tale tells how, after she had thor- 
oughly mastered the ultima, Reddy explained 
the stressing of the other syllables. ‘‘And, oh, 














messire,” said the Breeze, “‘I am so very, very 
stupid—but would you mind going through 
that again—I’m afraid I missed one or two 
points.” 

And curious it was to Reddy to observe such 
eagerness for knowledge; and the tale tells how 
that night they got as far as the Possessive 
Dative, and even a little beyond. 

Thus it was in the old days. 


II. Main Street, Green Meadows 
By Sinclair Lewis 


I 
N the day of Jerry Muskrat’s party in 
honour of her coming to Green Meadows, 
Carol Chipmunk stole out for a quiet look at 
the town which from now on was to be her 
home. 

The Sun. A dirty, round, orange-coloured 
ball hanging listlessly in the sky. 

The Sky. Pale, washed out, and the wrong 
shade of blue. Four or five greasy clouds 
hanging around doing nothing. 

Green Meadows. A collection of blades of 
grass growing without any plan or purpose; 
dirty grass, especially below the ground. And 
underneath the grass Carol felt sure that there 
was nothing but dirt, dirt, dirt. She sup- 
pressed a desire to scream. 

The Chuck home. Merely a hole in the 
ground. Two dirty Chucks playing outside the 
entrance. One Chuck with one ear missing. 
Carol noticed the stained yellow teeth of the 
other. 

The Bobby Coon’s house. 
dark, poorly lighted hollow log. 

The Smiling Pool. Wet, and full of water. 
A water lily or two struggling bravely to exist 
amid their damp surroundings. ‘Poor little 
water lilies,” said Carol, ‘‘I wish I could take 
you out of this water and plant you on dry 
land.” And she flung herself on the ground 
and gave way to a burst of sobbing. 


II 


It was at this same Smiling Pool that after- 
noon that Carol courageously faced the ordeal 
of meeting Green Meadows’ best society. Mr. 
Muskrat, the host (she couldn’t call him 
Jerry), took her in hand and soon Carol found 
herself revolving in a circle of chattering 
women. 

“I’m Mrs. Jack Squirrel—how do you like 
Green Meadows, dear ?—I must tell you about 
a wonderful book I just finished last night— 
Grub Street is the name—you must read it— 
it’s so true to life.” 

“So pleased to meet you—that’s Johnny 
Chuck, my husband, over there—and, by the 
way, have you read Grub Street—really, my 
dear, that description of a piece of chewing 
gum stuck on a chair is the most true to life 
thing I have ever read. I made my husband 
buy a copy to send—” 

Later Carol got her husband aside and 
whispered to him to tell her all about the dif- 
ferent people. “Well, Carol, that geezer over 
there is Old Billy Mink—richest man in town, 
I guess—and that fellow with the white stripes 
on his back is Jimmy Skunk - 

(Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Defense of the Debutante 


In which One is Wooed, Pursued and Finally Won by Another 


MONG the imposing clan of beings 
known as the matrons of society, by far 
the most popular indoor sport of the day 

is that of slamming the younger generation. 
The debutante is their special prey. My 
word! how she is raked over the coals. In 
any gathering of two or three ladies of upper- 
middle age, all ancient topics go by the board 
in favour of criticism of the debutante and all 
her works. 

This is very distressful to one who admits a 
decided penchant for the 1921 model. She is 
a form of mental and physical exercise, violent 
perhaps, but far more enlivening than pulling 
literary chest-weights with dull high-brows 
who can hardly lift their own chins. Often I 
. am tempted to step forward and say, “Far be 
it from me to stand silently by, while a 
woman’s fair name is at stake.” It is a good 
line. Unfortunately matrons are impervious 
to emotional appeal. Their mental motors are 
dead. Their answer would be wall-eyed dis- 
dain. Consequently I frequently do ‘stand by’, 
raging furiously, my blood at the boiling point. 

So great became my worry over this ques- 
tion that, after much thought and with great 
hesitation, I decided to take it up with the 
great Professor Freud himself, the fountain- 
head of wisdom in all such matters. Address- 
ing him at his famous laboratory in Vienna, I 
despatched a long letter and anxiously awaited 
results. Imagine my delight at receiving a 
comprehensive reply sent economically by 
night-cable. Freely translated from the orig- 
inal Swiss, it reads as follows: 

“Referring to matter of present-day peeve 
of leading lorgnettes toward younger genera- 
tion, reaction is world-wide. Condition due 
entirely to resentment of older ladies at exist- 
ence of pleasures denied their own experience. 
This mental attitude known technically as 
‘sensory disappointment’ or, more accurately, 
‘introverted complex of thwarted desire’, re- 
sults in extreme severity and exaggerated func- 
tioning of critical faculty. Wish you were 
with us. 

“Siegmund.” 


How marvellously this fits in with my own 
experience can only be illustrated by the rela- 
tion of an incident in which this entire matter 
was brought very graphically to my attention. 

As I have said, this unwarranted attitude 
of the chaperone-class frequently raised my 
temperature to a most alarming extent. It was 
while in this irate frame of mind that I re- 
cently ran across Herbert Nimms, who used to 
try to teach me Fourth-Farm Latin at school. 
His efforts in this direction were so entirely 
unsuccessful that he later abandoned the 
classics and is now a member of the faculty at 
“Windover”, the fashionable girls’ school, 
where he teaches a little psychology, looks 
pleasant and gives kind advice to sub-debs. 

The occasion of our meeting was a large 
dinner dance, and I was, as I have said, at 
the boiling point, the immediate cause being 
the volleys of criticism which were being 
hurled at a particularly lissome young lady 
who, ever and anon, flitted into the field of 
vision. To me she was a dream of beauty. 
Her dress was a poem—a short poem, to be 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


sure, but still a poem. Laughter bubbled from 
her lips, gaiety shone from her eyes and ra- 
diant youth gleamed from her flashing arms, 
curving neck and roseate lips. But what a 
barrage was laid down when she came within 
the zone of fire of that masked battery of ma- 
trons. “Who is she?” they demanded harshly. 
“Did you ever see such a dress?” “There 
ought to be a law against such dancing!” 

Raging furiously, I wandered toward the 
punch-bowl, where I met Nimms. 


The Conference 


A* OUR hands met and his eyes flashed 
welcome, the realization swept over me 
that here was the man who, above all others, 
could calm my chaotic mind. 

“May I have a word with you?” I asked. 
“T have something on my mind.” 

His answer was characteristic. 
anything on your hip?” 

To my affirmative nod he observed calmly, 
“T can cure you”, and silently led the way to 
the library where, in two comfortable chairs, 
we proceeded to operate. 

“Nimms,” I said, after the anesthetic had 
begun to perform its blessed office, “‘you are a 
psychologist. More than that, you are a 
teacher of girls. In your hands is entrusted 
the character of formation of many of our love- 
liest young women. You see them at close 
range—you study their minds, you know their 
habits. Tell me, am I wrong in thinking that 
they are, in the main, better, brighter, and 
more beautiful than ever before, or am I to be- 
lieve these carping criticisms I hear on every 
hand. These accusations to the effect that they 
smoke and drink and 

“They do drink,” said Nimms reflectively, 
harmonizing the thought with appropriate ac- 
tion. “A little—of course it is hard to get. 
There is a girl from Louisville in the Junior 
class whose Uncle sends her. ,” he hesitated, 
“presents—once in a while.” 

How well I saw the school-master in him 
then. They are princes of pussy-footing. 

“Be frank,” I urged. “I am worried over 
this matter. I have many young friends who 
have only lately made their entry into society. 
We used to say ‘made their bow,’ but that is 
not done any more. They merely cock their 
hats, kick up their heels and say ‘Ooh-la-la’!” 

“They do kick up,” he admitted. “There 
is a young lady on the basket-ball team who 
—but go on; I am interrupting you.” 

“No, no,” I protested, somewhat confused. 
“T am doing all the talking—and I should 
rather hear you talk. But first let me give 
you my idea. You know the modern girl. 
You realize what she is like—a wild, spirited, 
coltish creature. According to her most savage 
critics, she is everything abominable. Accord- 
ing to others—but never mind. Here is the 
point. Whatever she is, immodest or merely 
honest, rude or merely frank, wild or merely 
young, isn’t she, after all, what we of this gen- 
eration have made her? Can’t all her vagaries 
be accounted for in some perfectly normal way? 
They say she drinks—what can we expect 
under the present prohibition law? They say 


“Have you 








she goes joy-riding at two A. M. Who sup- 
plies the motors for these young folks? They 


say she dances like a bacchante. Who first 
took her to the Greenwich Village Follies? 
Isn’t there a perfectly logical reason for every- 
one of her qualities?” 

“There is,” said Nimms decidedly, “but be- 
fore I reply more fully I must ask one question 
which you do not have to answer unless you 
choose.” 

“Fire away,” said I. 

“How is your hip?” he inquired. There 
was still a slight swelling which we relieved 
before my friend continued our conference. 

“T have noted among our girls at Wind- 
over many of the tendencies of which you 
have spoken, and I may say I think we are 
perfectly in accord in our opinion of them. 
Some people object to cheek-to-cheek dancing. 
Personally I have always felt that in dancing, 
as in many other things, two heads were better 
than one. As you suggest, many actions which 
seem extreme are the natural results of a train- 
ing which starts with the cradle. We teach 
our children to reverence ancient art, we read 
them the Ode to a Grecian Urn, we lead them 
patiently through the Metropolitan Museum 
and teach them the beauty of the nude, we 
administer culture via Mordkin and Pavlowa. 
Should we, then, be surprised that they are 
imitative? There were two young ladies in 
the Sophomore class who used to practise clas- 
sic dancing in the moonlight, against a back- 
ground of sassafras-trees—I fell off the fire- 
escape.” 


The Real Reason 


6" TYHEN why,” I argued stridently, “why in 

the name of common-sense should our 
older ladies purse up their lips? Why do our 
matrons mew so furiously ?” 

“Shake not thy gory locks at me,” he ad- 
monished. “You do wrong to accuse them; 
you should pity them. a 

“Pity them!” I snorted. 
There is a girl here to-night 

“You are wrong,” he continued. “They 
should be pitied. Did you ever meet my wife?” 

“My dear Nimms,” I cried, “I did not know 
you were married.” 

“T am a widower,” he said solemnly. “My 
wife was many years my senior. Last winter. 
the flu—‘de mortuis nil nisi’ you remember.” 

“Quite so,” I agreed. ‘Nevertheless,” he 
continued, “I could not help noting the tend- 
encies to which you refer in Mrs. Nimms. She 
was, in fact, what I should call Type A, Serial 
Number 1 in the critic-class. She was a large 
woman, very wealthy by the way”—I pressed 
his hand silently—‘“and, when aroused, dis- 
tinctly devastating. The sight of a débutante 
roused her to a pitch of excitement which I 
have only seen equalled by that of a tigress 
in the Bronx Zoo when the keeper brings 4 
large chunk of raw meat toward the cage. She 
fairly howled. It was in these moods that I 
used to study her in the light of modern, scien- 
tific psychology. As I considered her past his- 
tory, her childhood and its environment, I sud- 
denly hit upon the key to her remarkable 
ferocity. Her father was a smart Baptist who 
supplied the Bibles that go in hotel bed-rooms. 
He discovered that about sixty-four percent of 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Jeanne Eagels In the Dog Watch 


By Night She Plays in the Spectacular Melodrama, “In the Night Watch”, at the Century 
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URAPONI AND TETUANUI 


These two little Tautira maids were 
painted, on the banks of the Vaitipiha, 
near the gorge of Ataroa and its coral- 
bound lagoon. Here settled the Span- 
ish friars, in 1770. Later, to this spot, 
came Stevenson, LaFarge and Adams 


TERAI AND TANIERA 


The men still wear the variegated 
pareu, or loin cloth, when out on the 
reefs spearing fish or up in the moun- 
tains gathering fruit; the women wear 
a sort of loose straight dress. Their 
beautiful long black hair is plaited, 
or falls loosely over the shoulders 


More Shadows from 
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A WORD ABOUT GEORGE BIDDLE 


Mr. Biddle is one of the most gifted of the 
younger American artists. He has just re- 
turned from an eight months stay in Tahiti, 
where, under the spell of tropical skies, he 
created a notable group of oils, which are to 
be shown, in the middle of April, at the 
Kingore Galleries. In the above canvas by 
him, we see a typical Tahitian family. The 
wife was baptized Vainoa; but the Tahitians 
have a pretty habit of changing their names; 
so, when her husband sailed away to a dis- 
tant group of islands, she rechristened herself 
Moee, which, translated, is: Must he forget? 
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TEAMO, MATAU AND NANE 


Coming from the valleys, laden with 
bread-fruit, the islanders crown their 
heads with flowers. Worn in the right 
ear, the “‘tiare” flowers signify that 
the wearer is looking for a sweetheart. 
Worn in the left, that he has found one 


EVERYBODY SEEMS TOBE GOING 
TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


What is it all due to? Well, for one 
thing, Pierre Loti went to Tahiti in 
1870. Loti is the Tahitian name for 
“rose’’. He has used it since as a nom 
de plume. Some twenty years lat=r 
Stevenson, LaFarge and Henry Adams 
all went to Tautira. Gauguin wen: 
there in 1890. Following him, came 
W. S. Maugham’s “The Moon and Six- 
pence”’—and, more recently, O’Brien’s 
“White Shadows in the South Seas” 


the South Seas 


This Time in the Form of Characteristic Paintings, Made Recently in Tahiti, by George Biddle 
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The Roulette Wheel of Literature 


As a Gamble, Scenario Writing Seems to Take Precedence Over Every Known Game of Chance 


the author of motion picture scenarios, 


T° the author of novels, who aspires to be 
the two suggestions usually thrown out 


by those who ought to know, are to 
spend his days and nights at “movie” 
theatres and, presumably, his morn- 
ings in reading the trade journals de- 
voted to the art. 

The trouble with the former idea 
seems to be that if the ambitious play- 
wright goes often enough, he will be 
fairly sure to find that a story he has 
written several years before—for a 
magazine or book publisher—has been 
turned into a play and is being per- 
formed under a title and sponsored 
by an author unfamiliar to him. 

When he thoroughly realizes that 
his brain-child has been kidnapped, 
this type of would-be writer for the 
screen can be seen stumbling up the 
darkened aisles mumbling words that 
sound like “Robber! Thief!” 

I once asked a very prolific and 
successful scenario writer where he 
got so many plots, and, wholly with- 
out any sense of humour or shame, he 
replied: “I used to read the maga- 
zines but now I just go to the Broad- 
way picture theatres. Of course, the 
admission prices are higher than at 
the houses on the side streets, but at 
the high priced theatres, one sees the 
first-runs, and naturally gets the jump 
on the other scenario writers.” 

The difficulty I find in reading the 
signed articles in the trade journals 
of the film world is that the advice 
given by these instructors agrees about 
as closely as the evidence of insanity 
experts in a murder trial. The head 
of one scenario department tells you 
to write simple, homely stuff, like 
Way Down East and similar ham- 
and-egg dramas, while a few pages 
later on we learn from another equal- 
ly reliable source that, “regretful as 
the condition may be, the public wants 
nothing but sex—hence give ’em sex.” 


The Authorities 


GAIN, one authority tells us that a 
scenario should be written in sy- 
hopsis form, of not more than two 
thousand words in length, and that 
only typewritten, original scenarios 
have any chance with the best direct- 
ors. Having thoroughly digested these 
facts, we casually dip into another 
article by another authority and we 
find that, instead of writing a scenario, 
we should write a short story or a 
novel, sell it to a periodical, and only 
after its publication present our theme 
In its printed form to a scenario de- 
partment. 
After all, the reason for such con- 
fusion is not difficult to find. A few 
years ago motion pictures did not exist. 


Today their production is one of the first five 
Its growth 
Was out of all proportion to the men who under- 


industries in the United States. 
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took its development. These modern forty- 
niners went into this new proposition with an 
eye only to its financial possibilities and with 











One of the characteristic wood engravings by John Storrs, 
illustrating Walt Whitman’s “Song of Myself” 
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Note the novel and interesting way in which the contact 
between blacks and whites is broken up by cross-hatching 


Wood Engravings by John Storrs 


These striking wood-cuts by the Franco-American sculptor whose 
marbles have lately provoked so much enthusiastic criticism. are 
designed for a monumental edition of Walt Whitman’s poems, 
shortly to be published in Paris by a French publisher. The entire 
book will be illustrated by Mr. Storrs—with wood hlocks carved 
by him much in the manner of the two cuts shown on this page 
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about the same artistic and altruistic traditions 
to be found in the gambler who seeks the gold- 
fields or the latest oil-boom town. The industry 


publish, 
the motion picture rights for $2,500. 


was far on its way when one of its great mag- 
nates made the famous remark about O. Henry: 
“O. Henry! 


And who did he ever lick?” 

For ten years the authors were in- 
sulted and robbed, so that the best of 
them threw up their hands and quit in 
disgust. From the very start the 
stars of the theatrical world were well 
paid, because in the early days of 
motion pictures they were rather shy 
of this new art, and it took a rich 
bait to tempt them into the net. 


The Superfluous Author 


OR ten years the new industry met 

with such popular approval that 
it broke loose from all control. The 
business was always being reorgan- 
ized. Moving picture magnates are 
very shy on organizing, but reorgan- 
izing is their favourite indoor sport. 
They’re always at it. The photog- 
raphy was improving greatly and the 
popular stars of the speaking stage 
were gradually being led into the fold, 
but the author was still unrecognized. 
A well known magnate once told me 
that the most successful days of the 
art were those when the director and 
the leading actors made up the scenario 
in the car while on their way to the 
“location”. The cost of a picture 
produced under such conditions was 
about $5,000 and the profits from its 
sales $75,000. Hence, why undergo 
the additional expense of an author? 

And then one day about two years 
ago the author came into his own. The 
owners and the directors found them- 
selves with a fine boat and plenty of 
actors to man it, but there was no 
longer any water on which to float 
their craft. They had sponged up all 
of the literary sea that was uncopy- 
righted or that could be bought for a 
song. Happy, indeed, those authors 
who had refused to sell. 

As an instance of one of those who 
did sell, there is the case of my 
brother, Richard Harding Davis, who 
sold the motion picture rights of one 
of his novels for $100. Later, al- 
though the story had already been 
filmed and produced, the company 
owning the rights received an offer 
of $15,000 for the privilege of making 
a new picture from this novel. 

I have an author friend who, a 
number of years ago, wrote a story 
which he thought good, although he 
failed to find an editor who agreed 
with him. However, he eventually 
secured a publisher, who brought out 
a volume of his short stories, includ- 
ing the unsold story. My friend re- 
ceived about $200 in royalties from 
the sale of the book, but a short time 
ago a movie actress came across a 
copy, liked the story no editor would 
and, after the usual dickering, bought 


(Continued on page 88) 

















THE KIRK AT HOME 


It is expected that those who do not at- 
tend any regularly licensed church will 
evolve, for a week-end party, some simple 
form of service to fill in the time between 
eleven and twelve-thirty. The Episcopal 
service for one to be buried at sea is a 
popular bit for such an occasion; or, if a 
lighter note be desired, it is possible to 
re-christen one of the guests 











MATINS 


The new and blue Sundays will start much earlier than the old ones. 

No more will house-guests lie a-bed until noon and say afterward that 

they attended the Church of the Heavenly Rest. Promptly at seven 

A. M. the Domestic Choir will burst forth in some appropriate can- 

ticle, such as “Why do the heathen rage so furiously?”, which is 
the signal for the household to begin their getting-up exercises 
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Sketches by 


; Henry Raleigh 
CURFEW 
on The curfew-bell will ring at exactly nine 
sy P. M. on Sundays, and every light in the 


house will go out forthwith. Those who 
wish to find their rooms without difficulty 
should start slightly in advance of that 
hour. Otherwise, they may be left sud- 
denly in complete darkness with some 
young partner who, however retiring, has 
not the slightest wish yet to retire 


THE AFTERNOON WALK 


In order to get a breath of fresh-air, and, at the same time, keep one’s 

mind off the golf-course, there is nothing more exhilarating than a 

brisk walk through the nearest cemetery. The reading of epitaphs 1s 

always improving, and, if a few flowers are scattered, the walk can be 

made to come under the head of “good works”, the only legal excuse 
for being out of doors on a true blue Sunday 


The Dark Blue Sunday 


Cerulean Glimpses of the Strongly Religious Character of Our Future Week-ends 
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Golf at the White House 


A Comparison of Harding, Wilson and Taft from the Point of View of Their Golf Games 


in golf. The orthodoxy of the Re- 

publican leader ends at the first tee, for 
there is neither safety nor sanity in his game. 
All the traditions are violated in his first swing, 
in which he goes back fast and not very far. 
At the top of his swing, although it is much 
more nearly a swipe, there comes a terrific 
hitch, somewhat after the manner of Ted Ray, 
and then Mr. Harding’s club and his body 
come down at the ball together. The race has 
been going on for years, but it is always the 
body which wins. At the end of the drive, as 
one of Mr. Harding’s golfing associates has 
described it, the President follows through with 
his stomach. 

For all the shortness of the swing, there is a 
good deal of power in the driving force which 
Mr. Harding aims at the ball. He has been 
known to reach two hundred and fifty yards at 
such times as he makes a fair and square hit, 
but the element of chance enters over largely 
into the prodigious effort. Swaying, plunging, 
falling, Mr. Harding seems a little more like a 
man intent upon flying tackle than a golfer 
aiming at a ball. It is the hit-or-miss style of 
aman who is willing to go no more than ten 
feet every’ now and then, if once in a while he 
may reach two hundred and fifty yards. “The 
best minds” have never been consulted about 
Mr. Harding’s golf. It is distinctly individual, 
daring and dangerous. It is golf of the ex- 
treme left wing. Indeed, the President boasts 
openly that he has a contempt for good form. 
He does not even seem to worry whether or not 


Wir gait. G. HARDING is a radical 





To Woodrow Wilson golf was just exer- 
cise. Generally he played with his wife, 
and eleven holes was a round. He was in 
the habit of mixing golf and statesmanship 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





Warren G. Harding lunges at the ball and 
when he hits it squarely it goes. But then he 
doesn’t always hit it. In golf, he is a radical 


he stays on the course. Distance is his goal, 
and direction is only secondary. 

Very possibly no professional in the coun- 
try could do much for Harding’s game. It 
is a job for old Doctor Freud, or some member 
of his school; for the explanation of Harding’s 
peculiar style and philosophy of golf must lie 
in the subconscious mind. Here is a man who 
throughout his political career has kept to the 
middle of the road. He has shunned excesses 
and experiments of all kinds. ‘Normalcy” 
has been his constant ideal. In the last cam- 
paign he never made a speech without sub- 
mitting his manuscripts to a selected group of 
experts for revision and advice. Before taking 
a definite stand on anything, he invariably 
counted up to one hundred and fifty and then, 
on second thought, decided that perhaps it 
would be just as well to leave the theme until 
a later time and stand by his original conten- 
tion that honesty and patriotism are among the 
virtues. 


Mr. Harding’s Golf as an “Escape” 


OLF for Mr. Harding is what the analysts 

term an “escape”. If the sandpit which 
yawns in front of him were the electoral vote of 
the state of Ohio, Mr. Harding would undoubt- 
edly play safe and try to make it in two con- 
servative shots. Instead, he slugs at his ball, 
perfectly willing to accept the chance of glory 
or the bunkers. Tormented and obsessed for 
years with the determination never to lose a 
vote, if it could possibly be avoided, there is in 
Harding a fine carelessness about wasting a 


few strokes. He takes no shame to be seen in 
a sandpit banging away with a niblick, for 
few caddies will be old enough to come to the 
polls even in 1924. 

But, for all the intense joy which Mr. Hard- 
ing takes in golf, it would be unfair to sug- 
gest that he is indifferent when he plays 
poorly enough to be worse than usual. His joy, 
like the joy of all true golfers, is one often 
closely kin to pain. He is willing to risk the 
hazards, but he suffers in them, for all that. 
At any rate, it is said that when hidden in 
deep gullies, alone with a golf ball and a nib- 
lick, far from the eyes and ears of the elector- 
ate, he swears very well. He lacks, however, 
something of the fineness of feeling which one 
associates with the true converts to golf. In 
his senatorial days, his two boon companions 
on the links were Senators Hale and Freling- 
huysen, while the fourth was generally drawn 
from a group consisting of Speaker Gillet of 
the House and Senators Frank B. Kellogg, 
Davis Elkins and Gilbert H. Hitchcock. 

Senator Hitchcock, to be sure, is a Demo- 
crat and presumably a free trader, who would 
deprive the worker of the boon of a protective 
tariff and fill the land with soup kitchens. 
However, it seems to have been possible to keep 
such subjects in the background for eighteen 
holes or se and Hitchcock never dampened the 
spirits of the party by remarking: ‘Speaking 
of aluminum putters, it seems to me that you 
gentlemen are not quite fair to Woodrow Wil- 
son”, or anything like that. 

(Continued on page 86) 











Being President interfered a good deal 
with the golf of Mr. Taft. Tariffs and 
all that sort of thing were constantly com- 
ing up when he wanted to think of mash‘es 


VANITY FAIR 
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You Don’t Know the Half of It, Dearie! 


But ['m Glad You Asked me that, Dearie! This Temperamental Super-Siren, the Confidante of 
Margie, is really Mr. Bert Savoy, the Popular Impersonator of the Greenwich Village Follies 
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Ruth Is Stranger Than Fiction 


Wherein the Home-run King Makes a Big Advance over the Works of Horatio Alger, Jr. 


realize how completely and how abruptly 

an ancient institution has been over- 
tuned. We refer to Horatio Alger, Jr. If 
you were ever a boy and read those books all 
boys once liked to read, you must still remem- 
ber, even though it be through a haze, the 
amazing, not to say remarkable, careers of 
Tom the Bootblack, Tim the Newsboy and 
other extremely honest and _ hard-working 
youths, who, starting in the most humble of 
all surroundings, always finished as million- 
aires. 

It was a great inspiration to the youth of 
that period to know that even if you were only 
a bootblack or a newsboy you could, by being 
respectful and polite to an elderly banker or 
merchant, soon become a junior partner in the 
firm. The one drawback seemed to be that 
it was necessary to start as a bootblack or 
newsboy or in some other hard-working, hum- 
ble job that was far from being a pick-up. It 
has remained for one Babe Ruth, sometimes 
known as the Home-run King, to put Mr. Alger 
out of business and to offer an even greater 
inspiration to the country’s youth. 


|: IS with something of a shock that we 


Beyond Fiction 


OMPARED to Babe Ruth’s meteoric as- 

cent, Tom the Bootblack, Tim the News- 
boy and the others with all their later acquired 
millions were but rank bush-leaguers, batting 
less than 67%. 

Less than ten years ago Ruth was an un- 
known youngster in a Baltimore reform school, 
without even the freedom that belonged to the 
bootblacking and news-selling assignments of 
Tom and Tim of the Alger League. He had 
practically no opportunity to be respectful and 
polite to elderly bankers and merchants, for 
they never came his way. His main assets at 
that time were a powerful frame, a batting 
eye and a strong left arm, which was soon to 
become the world’s leading hatchery for home 
tuns. Two years later he was with Baltimore 
in the Eastern League. Another year or so 
passes, and he is on his 
way up with the Boston 
American League club, a 
big factor in that club’s 
world series success. 

Ruth apparently had 
reached the top of his ca- 
reer in 1918, when his 
pitching and batting were 
big factors in bringing an- 
other world series cham- 
plonship to Boston. He 
was then one of the notables 
of the game, hardly to be 
classed as another Cobb or 
another Speaker, but a long, 
long way from his humble 
Baltimore surroundings of a 
few years back. He had at 
least proved, through the 
medium of his chosen pro- 
lession (meaning baseball), 
that there are still opportu- 
ites awaiting any youth 
who has a strong left or 
night arm and the ability to 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


lift an occasional baseball out of the park. He 
had come quite a distance, almost as far as 
Tom and Tim ever came, but he had only 
started to rise. 


The Impending Climaxes 


N THE fall of 1918 the first climax of his 
career had not even been reached. For by 
the fall of 1919 we find him at the age of 25 
holding a major league record for hitting home 
runs, as he spurns a paltry contract for $10,000 
a year. 

He hands out his ultimatum to the Boston 
Club and goes to California to play golf, while 
Harry- Frazee, his owner, is thinking it over. 
In the spring of 1920, our hero pops back into 
the spotlight again, a spotlight far brighter 
than Tom and Tim of the Alger League ever 
thought of. Announcement is made that the 
New York club has paid $125,000 to Boston 
for the big star, and that Ruth is to get a two- 
year contract calling for $20,000 a year. 

We trust that you are following the wide 
swathe our fiction-buster is beginning to cut. 
When his sale was announced, millions of 
fans immediately went into a long series of 
violent debates. One-half said that Boston 
was crazy for selling such a star, and the other 
half said that New York was crazy for paying 
$125,000 for any single ball player, no matter 
who he was: Suppose, instead of breaking bats 
and fences, he broke a leg? His new owners 
thought of that and quickly insured him for 
all the money his mammoth frame could carry. 

At this point, if Ruth had been the hero of 
one of Mr. Alger’s stories, the fiction writer 
would have quit and called it a career. He 
would have brought his humble youth about 
as far along as the reading public would stand 
for. Imagination is all very well, but there 
must be a limit. It was in the spring of 1920 
that Ruth picked up where Mr. Alger would 
have left off. In place of subsiding, and living 
long and scrappy ever afterwards, he set out 
to prove that truth had nothing on Ruth in 
being “stranger than fiction”. 





ee we 


BABE RUTH WIELDS A WICKED CLUB 


The miraculous left-handed baseball player, in addition to having put all the Alger 
heroes to shame by his rapid rise to fame, is a mighty golfer 


In fact, he made the most optimistic, allur- 
ing and impossible fiction look pale and mil- 
dewed, week by week. By early May we find 
him packing the ball parks wherever he goes. 
25,000, 28,000, 33,000, 37,000—gates locked 
—reserves called to handle the mobs outside— 
a vast percentage in attendance all around the 
big circuit of the nation’s biggest cities to see 
this one young man hit a baseball harder than 
any one had ever hit a baseball before. Vast 
crowds not only gather to see him play, but, in 
addition, these vast crowds frequently hiss and 
hoot the home pitcher for not giving Ruth a 
chance to hit the ball and beat the home club! 
This is almost the last word—the most unbe- 
lievable part of the narrative. No fiction story 
could ever have survived it. Not in a thou- 
sand years. But it was all happening just the 
same. 


Babe Ruth in the Movies 


| we this isn’t all. The game and the ac- 
claim thereof are not enough to hold him. 
A motion picture concern offers him between 
$50,000 and $100,000 to star in a big melo- 
drama known as Headin’ Home. Well-known 
sculptors insist upon perpetuating his physical 
outlines in clay, bronze and marble. Well- 
known artists put his frame and features upon 
canvas. He dashes from the studio to the 
ball park in his high-powered car. But 
through it all there resounds the steady roar 
of his mighty bat and the dull boom of his 
almost daily home run echoing above the 
tumult of packed stands. At the end of the 
year he is only three down to Heinz with 54 
home runs, almost double the number of his 
first record-breaking crop, so far beyond any 
one else as a long range hitter that no one else 
can even be called second. 

What type of man is this new monarch and 
marvel of the game? Ina physical way his pro- 
portions are Herculean. Standing something 
over six feet two inches in height, his playing 
weight is about 220 pounds. For a big man he 
is tremendously fast upon his feet. His coor- 
dination where eye, brain 
and muscle work in complete 
unison is amazing. He uses 
a long, heavy bat, much 
heavier than the average ball 
player can swing, with the 
ease and grace of a Vardon 
wielding a mashie. He is 
still just a kid, a big, good- 
natured kid who is rarely 
inclined to sulk or lose his 
temper. This almost end- 
less good nature has carried 
him almost as far as his 
home-run record. He 
knows how to strike out and 
grin—and he knows how to 
hit a home run and trot 
around the bases without 
expanding his chest. 

Last spring in Philadel- 
phia, after striking out 
three times in one game, he 
was presented next day with 
the “brown derby”. The 

(Continued on page 88) 





VANITY FAIR 


REX INGRAM 


A young Irishman, who knows the 
French battlefields at first hand, is re- 
sponsible for the accuracy with which 
the German invasion is _ reproduced 


THE RETREAT THROUGH VILLEBLANCHE 


The Metro Company, under the direction of Rex Ingram, has recently devoted 
a year to a screen version of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”, probably 
the most widely read novel of the war. Ibanez is well adapted to translation by 
the movies. His gift lies in the vivid colouring and broad sweep of his can- 
vases, the specious picturesqueness of his characters, the rapid and journalistic 
detail of action. So little does the novelist depend upon a fine distinction of 
words or ideas, that little of his power is lost in the screen adaptation 


THE VISION OF THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


The scene in which Tchesnoff, the Russian mystic, describes 
his vision of the Four Horsemen and the Beast of the Apoca- 
lypse. Tchesnoff describes the Apocalyptic beast rising from 
the depths of the sea; Conquest, crowned, bearing a bow, riding 
a white horse; War on a flaming-dark charger; Famine, old 
and horribly thin, mounted on a rawboned black jade; Death 
with sharp, bone-white knees, shrouded, and riding a pale horse 





THE EXPLOSION THE INVADING HORDE 


Readers of the novel will remember that the elder Desnoyers, during the early The German types are well reproduced, the village a convincing decep- 
months of the war, fled from Paris to his chateau on the Marne and there tion. It is chiefly in the too clean shell-holes in the houses and the 
watched the bombardment of the village of Villeblanche by the Germans tower standing after several hits that one is reminded of the studios 


Filming the First Battle of the Marne 


An Imaginative and Elaborate Production of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”, from the Novel by Ibanez 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreai for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable—Bridge Addicts 


two tables, it sometimes unfortunately 

happens that at the last moment one of 
the eight invited cannot come, or is delayed, 
and all efforts to get a substitute are fruitless. 
The usual result is that the evening is spoilt, 
as three people have to sit and look on at every 
alternate rubber, or six make up a table and 
the seventh gets no bridge at all. 

Heretofore this difficulty has been foreseen 
and provided against by the simple plan of 
inviting nine people for a two-table game. 
There is a women’s club in New York which 
is limited to nine players at each meeting. 
Their plan is for one to sit out and to take the 
place of the highest cut at whichever table fin- 
ishes the rubber first. The one who is cut out 
at that table gets in at the other table, as soon 
as that rubber is finished. If one player fails 
to come, there are two full tables. 

Mr. W. O. Preston has evolved a scheme 
which makes it possible to keep two rubbers 
going, even if there are only seven players 
available. This is accomplished by the simple 
process of loaning the dummy at the full table 
to make up the four at the other table, so that 
there may be no change in the usual process of 
bidding; two players against two. 

The ingenious part of the Preston system 
lies in the method of scoring. The funda- 
mental idea is that the original arrangement 
at each of the two tables is placed at the top 
of the score-card, and that the original part- 
ners win or lose the result of the rubber, 
whether they play all the hands themselves, or 
a substitute plays some of them for them; the 
substitution being due to the borrowing of 
players from one table to the other. The mo- 
ment the bidding is complete at either table, and 
dummy’s cards are laid down, the dummy him- 
self is free to make up the other table; but must 
stay there until he becomes a dummy again. 


[: SOCIAL bridge parties, arranged for 


r WE suppose seven players to cut for the 
choice of seats, cards, and the deal at the 
first table, the four lowest start there. Let us 
further suppose, for the sake of this descrip- 
tion, that these four are A and B, cutting as 
partners against C and D. At the other table, 
three players cut for choice of seats and cards 
and the first deal in the same way. Let us say 
that G gets the deal, E and F being his oppo- 
nents, the seat opposite G being left vacant 
until the arrival of the dummy at table No. 1. 
G can proceed to deal the cards into four 
packets, as usual, and all is ready to begin. 
This gives us this arrangement: 


























C 
A] No. 1.1B E| No.2 ]F 
D G 


At table No. 1, let us suppose that D be- 
comes the declarer, and makes 30 and 30. The 
moment the bidding is closed, his dummy, C, 
Goes to table No. 2 and takes the vacant seat, 
opposite G. The partnerships are then en- 
tered at the top of that score-pad as E and F 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Problem XXIII 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the May number. 











against G and C. No matter who moves, he 
must belong to two tables, with a chance to 
win—or lose—at both. At this table, suppose 
E gets the contract and scores 36 and 36. His 
dummy, F, is free to go to Table No. 1 as 
soon as wanted. This will bring him into the 
seat left vacant by C, and make him D’s part- 
ner for the next deal. 

At this table, No. 1, let us suppose A to be- 
come the declarer on the second game of the 
rubber, and to score 24 below, 16 above. His 
dummy, B, goes at once to table No. 2, so as 
to be ready to bid the second deal there as E’s 
partner, taking the place left vacant by F. It 
will thus be seen that every time a player gets 
the contract, he loses his partner, who leaves 
the table as soon as he lays down dummy’s 
cards. This continual change of partners 
makes the game more interesting to some 
players. Others do not like it. It was one of 
the minor objections to pirate bridge. 

At table No. 2, suppose G gets the con- 
tract, and scores 36 below, 18 above. This 
sends his partner, C, back to table No. 1, tak- 
ing his old position as D’s partner. C must 
not take the place just vacated by B, with A 
as his partner, instead of his opponent, or C 
would be playing against himself, as his finan- 
cial interest in the rubber remains as D’s part- 
ner, with whom he started. C and F, there- 
fore, change places. 

Here we shall suppose that F gets the con- 
tract, and scores 32 and 32, which is entered 
to the credit of A and B, as A has not left his 
seat, and is still playing with the same cards, 
red or blue, as the case may be. It is a good 


idea to put the colour of the packs at the top 
of the score-pad, as along about the fourth or 
fifth deal of a rubber neither of the original 
partners with that pack may be in those seats; 
but they get credit for whatever is won or lost 
with the red pack, if they started with it. This 
is one of the amusing features of the game. 
Sometimes one has two substitutes, instead of 
one, playing the hands. 

As F is the declarer at table No. 1 on the 
third deal, he drives A to table No. 2, as G’s 
partner. At this table A gets the contract, and 
makes a little slam in hearts, with four honors, 
winning the rubber for G and C, who started 
in that position. His partner, G, goes back 
to table No. 1, and plays with F as his part- 
ner, against C and D. 

This is the fourth deal at this table, and 
G gets the play at five odd in diamonds, dou- 
bled, and makes it, with five honors. This 
gives the rubber to A and B, who started in 
that position at table No. 1, although neither 
of those players is at the table now. F goes 
to table No. 2 to make them up for the second 
rubber there, all four cutting for partners, 
seats and deal. 


HE following scores, from actual play, 

show the various changes of position in 
the players from deal to deal, and the scores 
made, together with the colors of the packs 
used : 















































Red Blue Red Blue 
pack pack pack pack 
A-B C~ p E-F G-C 
A-B F-D E-B G-C 
A-F €-=DpD E-B G-A 
G-F C-D 
250 
50 250 
35 50 
32 32 
16 30 36 18 
30 36 
24 36 
32 
— 48 
70 es === 
=—=—— == 72 434 
509 60 72 
60 
362 
449 


Each rubber is a four, throwing off the odd 
figures and taking the nearest hundred. The 
first player to move, C, who was interested in 
both rubbers, lost at one and won at the other. 
Three of the seven players, D, E and G, re- 
tained their seats throughout the rubbers in 
which they were interested. 

It might be possible that two players who 
started as partners would find themselves op- 
posed for several deals, as A and B are on the 
third deal at table No. 2; but as this can hap- 
pen only at a table in which they have no in- 
terest in the result, because they do not belong 
to that table except as substitutes, there can 
be no objection to it. 

Mr. Preston points out that there is a possi- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Motoring Facts and Figures 


VANITY FAIR 


The new H. C. S. coupé is 
only 69 inches high with 
two extra wire wheels, big 
luggage 
wheelbase and is beautifully 


space, 120-inch 


equipped 


Some Interesting Spots in a Hectic Period in the Motor World 


a rule, statistics 


analysis, rather than by the ac- 
complishments of the _ indi- 
vidual. 

Let us assume, therefore, that 
the man who owns and oper- 
ates an automobile is interested 
in the great facts which con- 
tribute to his possession of his 
Pierce-Arrow or Buick or Ford 
or any other motor unit of 
transportation. If he could vis- 
ualize the enormous figures 
which have contributed to his 
ownership of that particular 
car, he would realize instantly 
the relation the automobile 
bears to our modern life and 
the changed relation he bears, 
as a motorist, to the rest of hu- 
manity. 

When we learn, for instance, 
that 1,906,000 passenger cars 
were built in the United States 
during 1920, it means little at 
first. We forget the existence 
of all these and the other 7,000,- 





Among the beautiful cars of the year is this Dorris coupé with Dorris 6-cyl. 
motor, 7-bearing cam and crank shafts, and many 1921 improvements 


are dull 


S 
A However, it is by statistics that we 


judge human progress in the final 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


things. 000 cars in the country and think only of the 
vagaries and whims of our own particular 


car, whereas the thought worth thinking, when 





Among the recent arrivals in America is the Citroen from France with 
4-cylinder, 18 H.P. motor, wheelbases of 109-in. and 114-in. and very low 
gasoline consumption 


we see these totals, is that approximately 
9,000,000 of our people have come into posses- 
sion of personal, individual transportation and 


that 1,906,000 of them have 
transportation which is a little 
better, a little more elegant, and 
a little more efficient than the 
others. In other words, it means 
that an ever-increasing _per- 
centage of our population is 
reaching its objectives of conve- 
nience, business, recreation and 
amusement by use of motor cars 
more quickly, more easily and 
in better frame of mind than is 
made possible by any other 
known means of conveyance. 


N CONSIDERING the fig- 

ures recently announced by 
the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the year 
1920, we note with mild in- 
terest that 335,000 trucks were 
manufactured. This becomes 
important only when we learn 
that these trucks, together with 
those which were manufac- 

(Continued on page 82) 





An innovation among Saxon cars is this coupé with 4-cyl. motor, 112-in. 
wheelbase and all the popular Saxon-Duplex features 
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The interesting manner in 
which the extra disc wheel, 
fully tired and encased, is 
carried on the new sporting 
roadster built by Schutte on 
the standard Hudson chassis 


An added convenience and 
protection against theft is this 
Gemco tilting and detachable 
steering wheel for small cars. 
It locks automatically and 
cannot get out of order 


Here is the novel way in which 
two fully equipped wire wheels 
are carried on the new H. C. S. 
roadster so that they are held 
firmly and safely and free from 
rattle. Note also the manner 
of protecting the gasoline tank 

















In the center of the page is 

the new Perry auto lock, 

which is easily attachable to 

any car as an efficient theft 

preventer. The model shown 
is for a Ford 


The best method of securing per- 
fect battery service is to keep 
your batteries charged at all 
times. The F. F. Battery Booster 
attaches to the nearest lamp 
socket and charges your battery 
over night for ten cents a charge 


New Mechanical Steps on the Road to Ideal Motoring 


Accessory Thoughts for the Spring Drive, to Increase Comfort, Convenience and Enjoyment 
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VANITY FAIR 





This shows what can be done with an old car. It is a 1911 Pierce-Arrow with a 1921 custom body of the narrow, two- 
door, four-passenger sedan type. A neat design 











In two longitudinal color tones, this special Hume four-passenger sedan This Packard by Holbrook is extremely interesting on account of its colour 
body on the 1921 standard Marmon chassis has a distinct appeal scheme and the sunken panel, which extends completely around the car 





Here is a most unusual car, a touring brougham built by Brunn on the new Lincoln chassis. The win- 
dows and pillars disappear for fair weather driving, a feature not detracting from the car’s dignity 


The 1921 Styles in Custom Cars 


Four New and Interesting Examples of the Modern Trend in Automobile Body Design 
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(1) Sketch for dark grey 
soft cheviot fly-front 
overcoat for formal wear 
with a top hat. Deep 
roll to lapels and silk- 
faced to edges. An over- 
coat of this type can be 
made with a slightly 
indicated waist line 

















(2) Sketch for a single- 
breasted, two-button cut- 
away of lightish grey 
undressed _ worsted. 
White double - breasted 
waistcoat, white shirt 
with grey and white tie 
and low black calf-skin 
laced shoes 








For the Well Dressed Man 


Town Clothes for the Spring Wardrobe and a Few Haberdasher’s Suggestions 


T has been said that there is nothing new 
| under the sun, and no doubt there is a 

great deal of truth in the saying. There 
is certainly little that is really new in men’s 
wear, little that has not been attempted at one 
time or another, and when the man in the shop 
brings out, with great mystery, the absolutely 
latest and newest thing, one has vague recol- 
lections of something very like it that one has 
owned or seen some ten or more years ago. 
Therefore, when we point out something that 
is the new and last word, we ‘stand corrected’ 
if you have known it in the past. We might 
be safer in alleging the current popular excuse 
of New York theatrical managers and present- 
ing it as a ‘revival.’ 

Coloured handkerchiefs are a revival of days 
gone by. This season the coloured silk crépe 
ones, shown on pages 5 and 6 of this article, 
are in reality the old bandana, brought to life 
in a rich medium; they 
bid fair to become very 
popular. Twenty - five 
years ago, a white linen 
handkerchief was _ con- 
sidered the only decent 
thing for a gentleman to 
use. Likewise, after a 
temporary decline, we 
are having a revival of 
morning coats and cut- 
aways and top hats; even 
frock coats last season 
came to light, but they 
will probably not take 
any great hold upon this 
uppers for formal  2¢neration of men, who 

wear are not partial to formal 


(3) Sketch for a black 
calf-skin laced boot, 
with tan leather fac- 
ings and taupe cloth 
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(4) Sketch for a single-breasted, one-button black 


morning coat with plain edges. 


Double-breasted 
white waistcoat and wide striped trousers 


dress with a formal touch. As we have men- 
tioned before, the note of modern dress is care- 
less luxury and, in this respect, we have, per- 
haps, more latitude than our fathers, whose 
ideas of good taste were less elastic than ours. 

We very often get inquiries as to the colours, 
or colour combinations, which are smart for a 
particular season, and we wish to state that, 
because of the limited range of what a man 
may wear in the way of colours, no colour can 
be said to dominate at any time. Blue, grey 
or brown stuffs, or mixtures and combinations 
of these, are about the range of possibilities, 
with, now and then, a solid green or heather 
mixture, for country and informal wear. But 
in the descriptions of the figures illustrated 
here we suggest what may be worn in combi- 
nation with a blue or a grey suit or what hat 
goes best with a style of overcoat or suit. - There 
is always the choice of some other combination, 
according to one’s taste. 

For example, we illustrate 
a bowler hat and cloth top 
button boots with the over- 
coat in Sketch 9. A felt hat, 
one of the new light grey 
ones, for example, with con- 
trasting black bands, or low 
black laced shoes, would 
make just as correct a com- 
bination. Black boots, with 
grey cloth uppers, or tan 





ones, as_ described, are 
equally correct. Only, now 
q i a alle (5) Sketch for a 
and then, certain things piack calf-skin 


buttoned boot 

with black kid 

uppers for formal 
wear 


stand out as being particu- 
larly smart at the moment: 
as, this season, the light 
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(6) Sketch for a single-breasted, three-button 
sacque suit in brown mixture. Double-breasted 
brown linen waistcoat, pink shirt and collar, 
brown and white polka-dotted tie, black shoes 


grey or brown felt hat, with a dark band and 
narrow rolled brim. The most correct type of 
straw hat is the standard one, which remains 
essentially the same from season to season. 
An exaggerated brim or crown is not correct, 
though one individual may require a slightly 
wider brim or deeper crown, according to the 
shape of his head or cast of his features; 
the safe thing is what may be described as just 
the ‘ordinary straw hat’ that we have had 
season after season. 

Note the sketches and photographs of shoes 
illustrated here. The square toe last, which 
is, again, nothing particularly new, is the com- 
ing shoe. It is a comfortable and becoming 
last and the most correct one made. We wish 
to call your attention to the shoe sketched in 
8, which is in effect a shoe with a white spat, 
though when a boot is made with a white can- 
vas top, as this one is, the effect is of a better 
fit than can ever be obtained with the best 
fitted white spat. It is a boot for the un- 
usually well turned out man. Why does no 
American manufacturer make a pump as illus- 
trated in Sketch 15? 
It is a better looking 
pump, with a better 
looking bow, than is 
offered now in the 
shops. ‘True, the sole 
is thinner than the 
one now sold, but a 
pump should have a 
thin sole, for it is not 
a shoe to walk in and 
should be thin and 
soft on the foot. For 
the man who does not 
find a thin-soled 
pump practical for 





(8) Sketch for a very 
smart boot of tan leather, 
with white canvas but- 
toned uppers, to wear 
with light-weight sacque 
clothes for early spring 
days in town 





(A) Light felt hats with contrasting 

bands and narrow, rolled brims are the 

dominant note in headgear this season. 

Grey hats with black bands and tan 

felts with very dark brown bands pre- 
dominate 





(B) A custom-made black patent 

leather buttoned boot with black cloth 

upper, a slightly square English toe. 
Price $44.10 inc. tax 
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(9) Sketch for a three-button, double-breasted 
lounge overcoat of lightish grey Vicuna. 
Wide lapels rolled to second button, turnback 
cuffs. Worn with a light grey suit, tan boots, 
cloth uppers, bowler hat and black tie 
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(7) Sketch for a single-breasted, fly-front 
overcoat, of faun Shetland homespun, for in- 
formal wear. Worn with a brown suit, tan 
shoes, dark brown felt hat with black band 


street wear at night, there is the dress shoe, or 
dancing type of evening shoe, like those shown 
in D and 13, which is, if anything, the most 
correct evening shoe for general wear and 
which is much more correctly made here than 
the pump. 

The brogue shoe illustrated in F is also 
made with a fringed tongue, as illustrated in 
Sketch 16. Note the brown and white shoe 
photographed in L and also note that brown 
and white shoes in general are smarter than 
white buckskin. A shoe never seen in Amer- 
ica is the soft brown buckskin shoe for in- 
formal wear in town and country which is seen 
so generally in England as soon as spring days 
begin. It is the most comfortable walking shoe 
made and it is strange that it has never been 
popularized here. They need very little care 
and are very smart looking. 

The fact that certain habits of dress do not 
take hold in America is largely due to the 
manufacturer who never presents them to his 
public. For example, few ready-to-wear suits 
make it possible to wear braces or ‘sus 
penders.’ This is a 
strange prejudice on 
our part in regard to 
braces. There is no 
question about which 
way a pair of trou- 
sers hangs best, by 
braces or a belt. Belts 
make them hang from 
a too often uncertain 
waist-line and unde- 
fined hip bone. The 
average man’s trou- 
sers hang far below 
his waistcoat opening 
and he is _ forever 





(10) Sketch for a low 
tan shoe, which is com 
siderably perforated at 
all edges. It is a modi- 
fication of the heavier 
brogue type of shoe for 
spring and summer wear 
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(11) Sketch for single-breasted, two-button 

sacque of Herringbone blue flannel. Double- 

breasted waistcoat, self-figured blue shirt, 

white collar and cuffs, blue and white check 

grenadine tie, black low shoes and blue grey 
socks 


making that motion of pulling himself together 
which has become an unconscious habit, like 
lighting one cigarette after another during the 
twelve hours of the day. One may argue in 
favour of belts for day clothes, and of course 
belts have their uses, but nothing can be said 
in their favour as regards evening clothes. A 
pair of braces is absolutely essential for eve- 
ning dress. Evening clothes cannot be but- 
toned to conceal discrepancies and with a belt 
aman would be absolutely at the mercy of his 
hone too sure waist-line. 

It is principally in evening clothes, bythe way, 
that the American falls down. Good evening 
clothes are difficult to find in the shops. We 
had shopped everywhere before we found a 
ready-made dress shirt like the one illustrated 
in C. A correct shirt, collar and tie are as- 
sembled in this photograph, and we trust it 
will be of service. Of late, the ready-to-wear 
shirt and collar makers have gone far on the 
road to a perfect shirt 
and collar to be sold 
from the counter. But a 
dress shirt with double 
cuffs and a plain stiff 
front was not among the 
offerings. Double cuffs 
are attached to all the 
semi-stiff pleated shirt 
fronts, but, unless a 
pleated soft front shirt 
is perfectly laundered, it 
is not presentable and, 
sal ‘ besides, only suitable for 

sh English : . 
last is the coming Certain very informal 
shoe occasions. A man is in- 


(13) A sketch for a 
black patent dancing 
Shoe with four laces. 








(C) An excellent model of ready-made 
dress shirt with plain stiff front, double 
cuffs, correct collar. Shirt $5.20 inc. tax 





(D) A custom-made evening shoe. The 
toe cap is made of imported patent leather, 
while the upper is made of domestic patent 
leather, which makes a pleasing contrast. 
Thin leather lacings. Price $39.70 inc. tax 
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(14) Sketch for two-button, straight-front 
dinner jacket, made of black 12-ounce undress 
worsted with satin facings; double-breasted 
wash waistcoat. Shirt described in article 














(12) Sketch for a double-breasted light grey 

flannel sacque, rolled to second button. Two- 

tone green stripe shirt, black and white stripe 

tie, light grey socks, black shoes and grey 

hat with black band, white or tan chamois 
gloves and country stick 


correctly dressed who always wears pleated 
dress shirts at night. Go to any smart restau- 
rant in New York where the best dressed 
people are occasionally to be seen and note 
that the well dressed men are wearing plain 
stiff front shirts, with cuffs plain or double, 
as their taste may be. Double cuffs are the 
smarter of the two, though no more correct. 
The semi-stiff shirt front illustrated in 14 is 
made with a narrow pleat down the middle 
and a very wide pleat on either side, which 
covers the entire remaining shirt front. Studs 
are worn with this shirt. 

One of the most misused articles of men’s 
clothing is the pleated dress shirt. As we have 
stated, they are only correct for the less formal 
types of evening occasions. Now that a dinner 
jacket has become correct for certain formal 
occasions, for which it was formerly not con- 
sidered correct, it does 
not follow that the semi- 
stiff .pleated evening 
shirt, which - heretofore 
has been coupled with 
a dinner jacket in the 
minds of the mob, is 
still correct. A dinner 
jacket with a plain stiff 
shirt and a white waist- 
coat is correct for almost 
any occasion now, ex- 
cept a very grand party 
or the opera box of one’s 
smartest woman friend. 
A pleated dress_ shirt, 
which really belonged to 
the dinner jacket in the 





(15) Sketch for a thin 
bevelled-edge sole 
dancing pump, like 
an English custom 
pump, with the most 
correct type of bow 
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days when dinner jackets were suitable only 
for country house parties and dining in the 
most informal way, no longer travels hand 
in hand with a dinner jacket on all occa- 
sions, but is still in the informal class and 
ought to be worn on such occasions only. 

Of course, no matter what is the most 
correct thing to wear, a great deal is left to 
a man’s own taste. If he has his own par- 
ticular ideas about dress, if he is well 
turned out and his clothes are made with 
care, he can ‘get away’ with a good deal 
which is not according to the accepted stan- 
dard. A man of this type can be distin- 
guished at a glance and looks very different 
from the man who is just badly dressed be- 
cause he has not the right thing on. If a 
man does not give a great deal of time and 
thought to his toilet, he should never buy 
the odd, or unusual, thing but keep as close 
to the accepted standard as he can. We at- 
tempt to illustrate all the new ideas in dress 
which the moment reflects but, in these 
cases, we are not particularly suggesting 
them for the latter class of men, who should 
stick as close as he can to the conservative 
standards of dress so that he may always 
look well and faultlessly turned out. 

For example, with any of the new white 
waistcoats, which are now so smart to wear 
at night with dinner jackets and which are 
all cut straight across the waist line, one 
ought to wear very full trousers, pleated or 
gathered across the waist line, in order to 
set the waistcoat off well. Also, in this in- 
stance a dinner jacket is usually worn open 
and ought to be cut in a manner to set well, 
when not buttoned; that is, close into the 
figure and not dependent on the one usual 
button to hold it to the body. 


(E) A four-button ready-to-wear homespun 

sacque suit is one of the spring models that the 

shops have to offer. Ready-to-wear clothes are 
becoming more conservative each season 

















(16) Sketches for two spring golf suits. A 
three-button plain grey homespun jacket, short 
knicker with cuffs of same material, taupe stock- 
ings and black brogues, taupe flannel shirt. A 
two-button easy hanging jacket, with short belt 
at back, full knickers of light brown homespun 


Another touch, in the last word in the din- 
ner jacket combination for evening dress, is a 
black bow tie cut on such a generous scale that 
it usually has to be made to order, for, as yet, 
no shops carry it in stock. A very rolled 
waistcoat and a wide lapel to one’s jacket call 
for a wide tie as a mere matter of proportion 
and scale. Another instance of where one 
thing calls for another is the mode for narrow 
sleeves. Some men do not look well in the 
very tight sleeve but, for those who do, it is 
the correct note. A narrow sleeve means a 
small cuff to one’s shirt and that is an impos- 
sible thing to find ready-made in the shops. 
It is true that the good shirt makers of the 
day cut their shirts on a graduated scale, so 
that a small neck size has a cuff which is cor- 
respondingly smaller. A really small cuff, 
which measures 8% inches overall, is not pos- 
sible to find and tight coat sleeves necessitate 
tight shirt cuffs. 





(F) A custom-made heavy brogue, which 

has the square toe and the unusual feature 

of the entire upper part of the shoe cut 
in one piece. Price $47.40 inc. tax 








VANITY FAIR 


The ready-to-wear shirt manufacturers 
are making wonderful strides over their 
standards of the past. Their soft shirts, 
and soft cuff shirts with collars to match 
are well cut and well fitted and almost all 
the new materials used by the exclusive 
shirt makers appear in their lines almost 
simultaneously. Their dress shirts are 
beautifully made, though their offerings in 
pleated shirts are more interesting and more 
developed than the stiff front dress shirt. 
This makes it difficult for the man who is 
not looking for a semi-stiff dress shirt for 
all evening occasions. 

At last, we find serious fun being poked 
at “trick clothes’. In the New York Tri- 
bune of February 13 is an article headed, 
“Jazz all out of Summer Coat”. When a 
daily paper notices a thing like that, it must 
have become pretty generally laughed at 
and, for this, we are truly thankful. We 
have openly disapproved of some of the 
flights of fancy seen, even in our streets in 
New York, during the last few years. Often 
it has seemed incredible that the wearer 


_could have bought such an article of cloth- 


ing. In America we often used to joke 
about the traditional appearance of the 
Frenchman and Italian and his odd “get 
up” but it is certain that he never con- 
sciously perpetrated anything more “fancy” 
than some of the garments which the great 
American public have been sold. Of 
course the leading ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers have long ago given up making 
“jazz” clothes, but there must be still scores 
of small factories in the by-ways who work 
nights to tickle the fancy of the newsboys. 

There is one detail of the ready-made 
sacque suit of the moment which cannot be 


(G) A successful ready-to-wear double- 

breasted suit in light-weight flannel for spring 

and summer. Double breasted sacque clothes 
are more and more in favour each season 
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the (H) The smart straw hat is never } (I) A full, firm roll to the brim 
's In exaggerated in either brim or i of a light brown hat and the creases 
ften ~sitigeri ae oo i indicated in the crown are the cor- 

rect straw hat. rice $7.20 inc. tax ; rect notes for hats 

arer : 

oth- said to be a great success: the vent Hy reflected by the American manufac- 
joke at the back of the coat. A very i turer. It is a possible improve- 
the short vent is not objectionable, but ment, as we note that, in many 
‘Bel it cannot be said to be any particu- cases where coats fit perfectly on a 
oe lar improvement tothe fit or hang of model, the trousers are a bit tight 
vil a coat and if it is cut a little high, . in the leg. A pair of trousers 

' it is a distinct drawback. One ' which do not hang loosely are less 

hit continually sees a man’s shirt, or i apt to remain in shape with any 
“a belt, or the buckle of his waistcoat, kind of hard wear. Also trousers 
on or his rear view exposed as he ' that are cut loosely in the seat al- 
walks the street. In a dinner jacket } low of a much easier stride and do 
“4 it is most objectionable. This not pull away from the heel in 
bee slash in the coat tail does not help walking. As belts are so popular, 
ade the hang of a man’s coat when he in America, as against the English 
be is dancing. When one shoulder is habit of supporting trousers with 


braces, it is strange that the manu- 
facturer does not bring out a trou- 
ser which has a waist band that 
can be adjusted over either hip. 


slightly raised, the joint at the top 
of the vent buckles up. 

The latest London style of the 
wide trousers has not yet been well 


(J) An imported English tweed rag- 
lan overcoat of medium weight which 
hangs close on the figure and is the 
type of coat indispensable to a man’s 
wardrobe. Price $55.00 





(K) Imported nglish clothes braces with (L) A custom-made brown and white (M) Silk handkerchiefs, and ties to match, 

suede finish, in light brown and_= grey. perforated shoe of correct last and de- in two shades of blue, tan, etc., for country 

They are very soft and comfortable to wear. sign. Brown and white are smarter use and late spring in town. Price of 
Price $7.50 than all white. Price $45.20 inc. tax set $3.75 





| Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 




















(N) A pig-skin bridge case for travelling, 
containing score cards, pencil and space 
for two packs of cards. Price, $12.50 


(Q) A collapsible travel- 

ling coat hanger, which is 

also a brush and fits into a 

soft leather case. Price 
$12.50 


(T) ‘Awning stripe’ French corded lin- 
ems are new in shirting materials. Shirts 
in any colour and white stripe. Price $17.85 
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(U) Another wide stripe combination 
heavily corded in several colours and 
white, Shirts to order $17.85 





This miniature cage to be hung on a watch chain carries 
two tiny dice and when the door of the cage is opened the 
dice fall out in the manner shown. 
with bone dice. Price, $1.50. They come in beaten silver and 
gold, with a variety of mother-of-pearl dice, etc., up to $22.50 


(R) A small attaché secretary case, which contains a 
blotting pad and letter files, is a very useful travelling 


companion. Price $38.75 


If you care to buy articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair 
will gladly tell you the manufacturer’s name 
or the dealer from whom they may be pur- 
chased. Simply indicate the article and the 
page on which it is pictured. If you prefer, 
Vanity Fair will buy it for you. In that case, 
enclose your check drawn to the order of the 
Vanity Fair Publishing Co. There is no 
charge for these services. 





The set illustrated is silver, 
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(P) A day-book contains a full page 
for each day and is a combination diary, 
note-book and engagement book. Price $6 





(S) Three silk crépe hand- 

kerchiefs, which are softer 

and newer than regular 

coloured silk ones. Price 
$4.00 each 


(V) Wide awning stripe fancy cotton 
zephyr of blue and yellow, grey and 
tan, etc. Shirts to order for $10.15 


(W) Sheer linen with narrow corded 
stripe of white and a colour. Shirts to 
order for $17.85 
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Good cheer and good spirits I treasure— 
Good fare for my friends and myself, 

I never can measure the health and the pleasure 
Stored up on this wonderful shelf. 











| A “private stock” worth while 


Just a step from the pantry and almost without 
lifting a finger you have this delicious soup all 
ready for your table! 

An invigorating dish to start the meal off with 
a glow, waken your appetite and make all the food 
taste better, and do more good. 


; Campbell’s Tomato Soup 





bs It is the pure delightful juice of luscious 
r tomatoes, picked when they are red-ripe and made 
K into soup the same day. You get the full, 
: stimulating tonic effect of the tomato, enriched 
4 with creamy butter, granulated sugar, and other 
‘ ingredients to season and make it still more 
q nourishing and appetizing. 

i Good soup every day is one of health’s big 
. rules. 

4 A new Campbell’s ‘‘kind’’ 

4 Campbell’s Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that 
a everybody likes has been added to Campbell's famous 21 “kinds.” 
y Ask your grocer for it. 

21 kinds 15c a can 
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Advertised by its 
loving friends 


In the intimate gossip in which 
friends pass judgment on this and 
that, The Sampler has been so 
effectively advertised by those 
whose taste is critical, that it 
places upon the makers a weighty 
responsibility to live up to all the 
reputation it has gained: Not 
only are we pledged to maintain 
the quality of the chocolates and 
confections but to constantly im- 
prove our service. 

Every dealer who sells the 
Sampler is an agent for the sale of 
the Whitman line of confections. 
Every package he sells is obtained 
direct from Whitman’s. They are 
never sold through jobbers or mid- 
dlemen. 

When in quest of the best in 
chocolates, see the shop that shows 
the Whitman sign. Usually the 
best drug store in every neighbor- 
hood. Oe 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. eoG 
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Here is a Lancia car with a Curtis convertible body in the closed posi- 
tion. Note the size of the windows, the ample arrangement. for luggage 
carrying and the graceful shape of the top 


Motoring in Kurope 


Notes on the Grand Prix Race and Some Recent Designs 


By GERALD BISS 


HE program of motor sporting 

events is showing greater progress 

in continental Europe than in Eng- 
land. Here it has been decided to re- 
strict racing to Brooklands and to post- 
pone the revival of road racing for an- 
other year, at least. Conditions in the 
British motor market are so bad, tem- 
porarily, that the manufacturers and 
prominent sportsmen are urging the re- 
sumption of motor car racing as an 
impetus both to prestige and new de- 
signs. Therefore, comprehensive plans 
for a vigorous season in 1922 already 
have been drawn up by the Royal Au- 
tomobile Club, which is the one arbiter 
of motoring sports in England. 

The French Grand Prix will take 
place this year on July 23rd, over the 
Sarthe circuit. This internationally fa- 
mous event has drawn only fifteen en- 
tries up to the time of writing. The 
closing date was December 31st, but it 
is hoped that there will be some late 
entries of American cars, all of the pres- 
ent contenders being European. Con- 
testants from your side of the Atlantic 
may enter by paying double fees. The 
list of competitors is rather disappoint- 
ing, considering that this is the first 
really important road race in Europe 
after the hiatus of the war. English 
sportsmen will be particularly interested 
in the “S. T. D.” combine’s entry of 
two Sunbeams, two Talbots and three 
Talbot-Darracqs. These cars constitute 
three separate and individual designs, 
though they are all by Louis Coatalen, 
and each team will be built in its own 
works, respectively at Wolverhampton, 


Kensington (England) and Surosne 
(France). Probably no previous entries 
for this magnificent sporting event have 
received so much thought and these 
teams are sure to play an_ interesting 
part at Sarthe. 

France has entered four Ballots and 
one Mathis, while Italy will be repre- 
sented by three Fiats. ll that is 
needed to make a really big interna- 
tional event of this important revival 
is a number of entries from some of 
the best American racers. Some of the 
“S. T. D.” machines will probably ap- 
pear in important races in the United 
States before the race at Sarthe. 


AS WE have mentioned in previous 
articles, there is considerable in- 
terest in England at the present moment 
in convertible cars. We are able to 
show in this issue some photographs of 
the more recent examples of this ten- 
dency in motor car design. The par- 
ticular advantages to be borne in mind 
concerning these convertible bodies are 
that they are particularly free from 
rattles and squeaks in each of their 
several positions, that they are com- 
pletely weatherproof when closed and 
that they actually look like closed cars 
when closed and open cars when in the 
open position. This latter feature has 
not been particularly noticeable in con- 
vertible cars of the past, which never 
looked like anything but makeshift at- 
tempts at convertibility. A number of 
the best firms of body builders have 
gone into the production of this type 
and have fitted them to all sorts of chassis. 





Another picture of the Lancia car with convertible body, showing how 
the windows and pillars disappear and the car becomes a veritable touring 
car. This car has a door for front seat passengers and one for rear 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


listed in order of release 
April 1, 1921, to July 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show them 


George Melford’s production 
“The Faith Healer.” 
From the famous play by 
William Vaughan Moody. 


Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle in 
“The Dollar a Year Man.” 
A roaring farce written especially for the 
great comedian. 


Cosmopolitan production “Buried Treasure,” 
With Marion Davies. 
A thrilling modern story of 
romance and adventure. 


William D. Taylor’s production of Augustus 
Thomas’ famous play ‘“‘The Witching Hour,” 
With Elliott Dexter. 


Wallace Reid in “The Love Special,” 
With Agnes Ayres. 
A spectacular production of 
Frank Spearman’s exciting story. 


Hugh Ford’s British production 
“The Great Day,” with Arthur Bourchier, 
From the Drury Lane Melodrama. 
Filmed in England, Scotland, 
Paris and the Alps. 


Sir James M. Barrie’s ‘Sentimental Tommy.” 
An immortal masterpiece brought to life 
by an all-star cast. Directed by 
John §S. Robertson, who made 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


Douglas MacLean in ‘‘The Home Stretch,” 
A Thos. H. Ince production. 
Another comedy triumph from the lovable 
star of “2314 Hours’ Leave.” 


Thomas Meighan in “‘The City of Silent Men,” 
From Frank Moroso’s story “The Quarry.” 
The story of a hunted man, filmed partly 
in Sing Sing prison. 


Cosmopolitan production “Proxies,” 
From the story of Frank R. Adams in 
Hearst’s Magazine. 


Dorothy Gish in “Oh Jo!” 
A small town comedy as real and funny as 
“Seventeen.” 


Sydney Chaplin in “King, Queen, Joker.” 
Written and directed by the famous comedian; 
the biggest laugh spectacle ever made. 


Lois Weber’s production “Married Strangers.” 
An intimate study of a universal problem. 


Elsie Ferguson in 
“Sacred and Profane Love.” 
William D. Taylor’s production 
of Arnold Bennett’s play in which Miss 
Ferguson appeared on the stage. 


William DeMille’s production of 
Sir James M. Barrie’s famous play 
_‘‘What Every Woman Knows,” 
with Lois Wilson and Conrad Nagel. 


Roscoe ‘Fatty’ Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman.” 

A screamingly funny presentation of 
James Forbes’ popular farce. 


Cosmopolitan production “The Wild Goose,” 
By Gouverneur Morris. 
One of this writer’s best stories. 


Thomas Meighan in “White and Unmarried.” 
whimsical and out of the 
ordinary romantic comedy. 


“Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock, 
4 Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David Powell. 


Thomas H. Ince Special “The Bronze Bell,” 
.... By Louis Joseph Vance. 
A thrilling melodrama on a gigantic scale. 


Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute.” 
os. H. Ince production. 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 


Ethel Clayton in “Sham,” 
By Elmer Harris and Genevieve Bonner. 
he play in which Henrietta Crosman 
made her greatest triumph. 


George Melford’s production 
“The Money Master,” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
A drama of the northwest, by the author 
and director of “Behold my Wife!” 
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FESOX 


N the way home from busi- 

ness take your cue from 
the lobby of any theatre that 
displays the line “It’s a Para- 
mount Picture.” 


That’s the big news to take 
home and tell the folks. That’s 
the thing that will make them 
all say “Good! We'll go to- 
night!” 


This idea of shopping for 
their photo-plays is gradually 
taking hold of people. 


Just the way they shop for 
suits, rugs or motor Cars. 


It may seem strange to shop 
for such a romantic thing as a 
motion picture but good busi- 
ness methods turn out as well in 
buying entertainment as in buy- 
ing anything else. 


When you buy an automobile 
that bears the proud brand 
name of one of the greatest 
firms in the industry you are 
sure of the finest. Why? The 


name! 


SENS 


PERU a eS ERD Rae Oy So ee Se Ee 


Something to tell the folks 


c\ 


When you go to a theatre 
which is showing a motion pic- 
ture made by the foremost con- 
cern in the industry you are 
sure you are in for a great time. 


Why? The name Paramount! 


The birds sing not more 
sweetly in early summer dawns 
than your heart when you see a 
Paramount love scene. 


The terrible roar of tropic 
thunder is not more filled with 
a sense of awe than the greatest 
Paramount dramas. 


To get entertainment so 
thrilling that boredom is dis- 
pelled like mist before sun- 
shine, see Paramount Pictures. 


They are announced in the 
newspaper advertisements, and 
in the lobbies, as Paramount 
Pictures. 


That is how the best theatres 
everywhere may be distin- 
guished: it is the pride of de- 
livering the best. 


If it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town. 
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| Striking Good Looks— 


Converse Cords are the handsomest tires in 
America. They add distinctive good looks to 
the finest car. | 





Armed against skid and side-slip with sturdy 
“sure-hold” suction grips—they’re the nearest 
thing to 100% anti-skid yet designed. 


Their massive rugged tread gives sound reason 
for their startling mileage. 


In performance and appearance — Converse 
Cords rank thoroughbred. 









——— 










More Miles—Less Skid 









CONVERSE 
RUBBER SHOE 


COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS. 

SERVICE BRANCHES 

New York Chicago 

300 Amsterdam Ave. 618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
BOSTON 

801 Boylston Street 














| gain no benefit. 








VANITY FAIR 


Thoughts On Having a House 


(Continued from page 40) 


Formerly I could only do that by going 
to bed, falling asleep and dreaming of 
Cornwall. You have every right to 


| say, “But why should you enjoy these 


advantages? Think of all the poor fel- 
lows without work, without beds, with- 
out food. Are you not ashamed to—— ?” 

But, if I lived in my cell, they would 
I should be ill, melan- 
choly and a pessimist, and I sadly fear 
that the money that I spend on this 
house would do very little towards 
finding them work. Were it arranged 
by the State that we should all live in 
cells, all be paid the same salaries and 
eat at a communal kitchen, in a month 
half my companions would be deep in 
debt and the other half mortgaging the 
debtors’ cells and adding them to their 
own. 

Moreover, it is an undoubted fact 
that one is more inclined to help other 
people when one is happy than when 
one is unhappy. I am in luck for the 
moment; in a year or two, perhaps in 
a month or two, I may be out of luck 
again and shall take my turn with the 
others. Had I never had a good time 
at all, I might grudge others their for- 
tune; having had it, I shall wish them 
well and be grateful for what I had. 
The ideal thing would be, I suppose, 
that everyone should have a taste of 
the good time—everyone in turn. 

Well, I won’t grumble when my good 
time goes. Meanwhile it is absurd to 
pretend that leisure and comfort and 
general kindliness do not add to one’s 
happiness. Of course they add to it. 
Don’t you believe anyone who says 
they were just as happy when they had 
nothing a year and lived in a four 
pair back. The thing is, not to depend 
on your good time for your happiness 
—to let it go, if it leaves you—and not 
to grudge the good times that other 
people enjoy. 


The Demon Fireplace 


Att this is sufficiently platitudinous. 
I have not yet mentioned the real 
discovery that I have made about hav- 
ing a house. I have known, of course, 
for many years that houses have lives 
of their own. Even flats and upper 
parts may sometimes catch fragments 
of crushed and invaded history, if old 
walls are allowed to stand, old fire- 
places remain and old boards are still 
permitted to creak and groan. I re- 
member once in the chambers of a 
friend of mine a most malignant fire- 
place. It was a beautiful Adams affair 
and my friend was proud of it, but not 
in the right way. His taste was not of 
the very best; he preferred anything 
new to anything old, he said, but so 
many people came to see his fireplace 
and stare at it and admire it that he 
thought that there must be something 


| fine about it. 


The furniture in the room was a 
suite—very solid and very expensive— 
from Naples. On the mantelpiece he 
had a hideous gold clock and a bronze 
statue of a very modern Lady Godiva 
on a very modern quadruped. Well, 
that fireplace never left him alone. The 
clock fell, no one knew how, and was 
broken. Lady Godiva’s horse lost a 


| leg and every day sparks and flaming 





coal flew onto the precious Kiddermin- 
ster rug and burnt holes in it. The 
fires in that fireplace made such noises 
as I’ve never heard before or since, 
ugly growling menacing noises, so con- 
stant and abusive that even the dullest 
people noticed them. Many other cases 
of a similar kind I know. Let anyone 
say that houses and furniture have no 
conscious independent life of their own 
at his peril! 

My house is not yet malignant—on 
the contrary, I feel the friendliest ad- 
vances on every side of me. There is 


a cupboard at the top of the house of 
which I am not sure and two boards 
on the middle landing which always 
impress me, when I cross them, with a 
sense of unreliability; not material tn. 
reliability mind you—physically they 
are sound enough—but a spiritual re- 
bellion that may become active, if I do 
not behave myself. 

On the whole, however, the house js 
friendly and increasingly so as the days 
pass. I am inclined to believe that it js 
pleased with the collection of old books 
that I have given it. Absurd to pre- 
tend that my library would be just as 
pleased did my shelves contain nothing 
but bright new modern editions. There 
is a corner devoted to XVIIIth and 
early XIXth century novels in their 
original state. That is the. cosiest, hap- 
piest, most tranquil corner of the whole 
house. These books, many of them, 
were born just when the house was 
born. They opened their eyes upon 
the world together, were thrilled to- 
gether by the news of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar, saw the French Revolution 
flame and seize the world with its hot 
fires; shrugged their shoulders at the 
first steam-engine, applauded crinolines 
and shuddered at Burke and Hare. 

Even the shelves near to them, in 
which Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope 
and George Eliot take up so much 
room in their cumbrous but enchanting 
green and yellow-backed parts, are ac- 
cepted by the house as_ something 
worthy of their place and of a true and 
a decent dignity. 

My modern poets—my Sassoons and 
Hodgsons and Drinkwaters, still more 
my Vers Librists, my Sitwells and Ald- 
ingtons and Huxleys, know they have 
no place here. For a month I tried to 
force them upon the room—it would 
not have them; they are now in the 
morning-room with paintings by Paul 
Nash and Nevinson and a modern car- 
pet from Teheran. 

But it is the dining-room that most 
uncompromisingly keeps its character. 
This must always have been the 
dining-room, because it gathers the 
morning sun so enchantingly and looks 
out upon the garden and, in the spring 
time, will be vocal with the song of 
birds. In the Forties and Fifties there 
were held in it, I’m sure, many of those 
wonderful mid-Victorian breakfasts that 
began at ten of the clock and con- 
tinued until the early hours of the 
afternoon. Did anyone do any work in 
those days? When did Macaulay and 
Rogers and Browning and Foster and 
Dickens produce their fast-issuing, never- 
ending volumes? Who can afford now 
to spend the morning over breakfast? 

I have, of course, no proof that Ma- 
caulay or Rogers or Foster breakfasted 
in my house, but I like to think that an 
ambitious and wealthy merchant—Ho- 
ratio Tripp, perhaps—with a feeling for 
literature and a wonderful cook, did on 
one or two occasions entice some of 
them into my dining-room. They com- 
plained of course—Such a bore, old 
Tripp’s breakfasts! But still one never 
knows whom one may meet there—and 
his chops and curry . . .” an 
they complained, but they went. At 
least I hope they did. I believe that 
Benjamin Robert Haydon came once 
to Tripp to borrow money from him 
and one of the very last breakfasts that 
Browning ate in London before he 
eloped with Elizabeth Barrett was 
this very house! 

Best of all, the house seems to tell me 
that Horatio Tripp’s predecessor—Mon- 
tague Caston—knew Lockhart and 
gave Sir Walter tea here a year or two 
before that last sad journey to Naples. 

Well, why not? Can anyone con- 
tradict me? The House says so and the 
House is the only one who knows. 
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Douce BROTHERS 
ADOOR SEDAN 


The Sedan is an easily driven car, 
and despite its beauty, is rugged, 
as are all cars which Dodge 
Brothers produce 


They have never built a car 
which appealed more strongly to 
every member of the household 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dopnce BrotHers, DETRoaiItT 
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Sport Accessories 
For Comfort and Wear 


McCutcheon’s 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


ROEM AE PLE, a 





i wie you are an ardent golfer or not, so long as you love 
the out-of-doors, , ou need a plentiful supply of Golf Hose and a 


light-weight Sweater or Vest. 


Nos. 501 to 510, incl., are of a fine 


quality Worsted Yarn with hand-knitted tops. Heather Shades, Oxford 
Grey, Natural Camel’s Hair and Black with Fancy Tops, as illustrated. 
Priced at $5.00 pair. 511 ve Sweater of Worsted in Heather 


Shades at $10.50. 


512—Imported Scotch Wool Waistcoat, $15.00. 


When ordering please specify assortment number 


(above). Also size and color desired. 
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Submarine speedster is the name of this 
100 H.P. motor and 


creation with 8-cyl. 


beautiful new Daniels 


132-in. wheelbase and 


aluminum body 


Motoring Facts and Figures 


(Continued from page 68) 


tured in other years, carried almost half 
of the freight in the country, transport- 
ing 1,200,000,000 tons, against 2,504,- 
000,000 tons for the railroads, 4,000,000 
for the interurban trolleys and 90,000,- 
000 tons which went over the Missis- 
sippi and the Great Lakes. 

Some people continue to look upon 
the automobile as a luxury. To bal- 
ance against the utilitarian accomplish- 
ments of the motor car we have the 
fact that the average wholesale price 
paid for passenger cars last year was 
$897, a truly small cost for the service 
the motor car performs. The figures 
for 1920 reveal further that we made 
32,400,000 tires, of which we exported 
27,000, and that of our passenger cars 
153,000 went abroad. 


Last summer two conditions arose 
which were of vital interest to mo- 
torists. One of these was the conges- 


tion of the railroads and the other was 
the restriction of banking credits. In 
the automobile world the railroad sit- 
uation caused the industry to deliver 
cars directly from factory to the buyer, 
under their own power. More than 
470,000 automobiles were driven over 
the roads during the period by dealers 
who could not secure freight car space. 
Banking conditions caused a cessation 
of car buying, especially by those peo- 
ple who wished to purchase on instal- 
ments. This caused a cut in the pro- 
duction plans of the various companies, 
and it may be interesting to our read- 
ers to look over the following partial 
list, as compiled by Automotive Indus- 
tries Magazine: 


1920 1920 

Froduc- Esti- 

Car tion mate 
LSC a ae 6,065 30,009 
ME. Gb eucasn 111,255 200,090 
Pel) 20,549 25,009 
CS eae 9,772 15,009 
COL 126,172 120,000 


\ 


* 


1a me tf 
ot ENG, 








Columbia ........ 4,806 8,009 
LCS Qa eres 141,256 200,000 
Uc) Se ee 23,853 30,000 
2S are eee eee 26,002 40,000 
EO ne ee ey ees 1,023,552 1,000090 
Handley-Knight 499 scenes 
SLO Se es 21,357 30,000 
cl) Oe ese 19,220 24,000 
MAKSON: oss ccc 1,347 6,500 
JS ee 2,081 10,500 
[ES Caen ee er 4.414 15,000 
ESC. rrr 285 6,009 
POTTAINC ss oss 300 4,000 
DAARWIEN 6cccccass 34.168 80,000 
Se Ey i eer ee 615 4,000 
OF El 36.264 109,009 
Oldsmobile ....... 25,786 80,000 
Overland 97,446 200,000 
elo i ee 6,040 10,000 
1 De ree 160,722 30 000 
Patterson 1,071 3,000 
LD CE ee 14,839 22,000 
CS es 1,057 4,000 
ee a 739 10,000 
Scripps-Booth 9,288 20,000 
Studebaker .. 52,000 80,000 
Willys-Knight 15,813 80,000 

C10 0) Ue more 1.848.049 2,487,000 


*Of the total 153,532 were trucks. 


Recently I had the pleasure of rid- 
ing in two Rolls-Royce chassis at the 
Springtield factory—one, the first com- 
pleted in this country; the other, a 
brand new machine just over from 
England. They were identical in ap- 
pearance; their operation was equally 
smooth and marvellously flexible. I 
tried to guess which was the American 
car and apparently failed, because my 
opinion was based solely on a ‘hunch’. 
This international experiment is ex- 
tremely interesting to watch. Anybody, 
engineer or layman, who rides in the 
domestic Rolls and has had the idea 
that it could not be built successfully in 
this country is in for a revelation. 


. ae 
x 
* 


The 1921 Davis roadster has disc wheels, 8-cyl. Continental motor, a wheel- 
base of 120 inches and an unusual way of carrying an extra wheel 
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BRANGHES 






NEW YORE. Tao FIFTH AVENUE 







BOSTON~ J9 CONGRESS STREET 


CHICAGO ~- 900 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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| A Technical Descri ption of the Rolls-Royce Chassis. 
| prepared by one of the English Experts will be sent on 









application. Also Photographic Engravings of models, 





books on the Car, and general information. 
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The Spreading 
Plait of the 
Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Coat 


hePivot/leeve 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Gof uit 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
—known and worn by 
the foremost players 
at home and abroad 

A FAVORED SPORTS and OUTING 

SUIT — OBTAINABLE WITH 


KNICKERS, LONG TROUSERS—or 
BOTH 












Tailored by Sports Clothes Specialists 
from Exclusive Foreign Weaves 





The *“PIVOT SLEEVE” IS ONE OF SEV- 
ERAL MODELS FEATURED BY THIS 
HOUSE FOR SPORTS AND OUTING WEAR 








Obtainable in New York at our retail show- 
rooms, 30 John Street 


Name of nearest authorized representative 
on request 


H. WEINBERG & SONS 
Sports Clothes Exclusively 
o JOHN Street NEW YORK 


* REG. u. Ss. PAT. OFF 






















VANITY FAIR 


A Defense of the Debutante 


(Continued from page 58) 


the hotel-guests stole the Bibles from 
the rooms, so that there was a steady 
demand for his product. In that way, 
he built up a colossal fortune. 

“But you can imagine my wife’s back- 
ground! It was horrible. Life was 
just one blue-law after another. Every- 
thing was forbidden. Dancing, card- 
playing, flirting, speaking at the table 
—and as for drinking or smoking—ye 
gods! Well, you can imagine how she 
felt when she saw the young people of 
to-day having a good time. Every un- 
fulfilled desire, suppressed wish, play- 
impulse, pleasure-hungry and thwarted 
ambition of her girlhood was thus 
flaunted in her face! It was terrible. 
Her bitterness was only a pitiful at- 
tempt at a rationalization of her own 
disappointment. So it is with all of 
them—and there you are, old priceless.” 

Nimms rose and I followed, a bit un- 
steadily, for I felt as if dazzled by the 
bright light of revelation with which 
his accurate diagnosis had flooded mv 
mind. As I glanced toward the coterie 
of chaperones crouching on the side- 
lines. looking as if thev lived on a diet 
of ten-penny nails, my heart softened 
within me. Just then the lissome dan- 
cing lass floated across the floor. 

“There she is!” I cried. ‘“That’s the 
girl they were all criticizing!” 

Raising his voice slightly, my friend 
called: “Mildred.” 

The star-eyed vision swam toward 
us. “My daughter—step’—he  eluci- 
dated. 

When the presentation took place, I 
was not looking my best. In fact, I 
appeared to be giving an imitation of 
a goggle-eyed perch.. Things were com- 


| ing a bit too fast for me, but I grad- 


ually recovered. She was adorable. Her 
make-up, even at close-range, was ab- 
solutely perfect. And as for dancing! 
For a moment it gave me a cruel sort 
of pleasure to steer as close as possible 
to the group of matrons, but their com- 
posite expression of severity again 
melted me to pity and I mercifully led 
my exquisite partner into the dim re- 
cesses of the library. Shall I ever for- 
get the joy of the rest of that evening! 
How we danced and laughed and 
chatted, occasionally reporting to good 
old Nimms, who smiled paternally upon 
us. All the bitterness had gone from 
my heart. In its place resigned an all- 
pervading love of mankind,—if Mildred 
could be so called. 

It was naturally a fearful shock when 
I opened my mail a week later and read 
the following from Nimms: 

“Dear Old Boy, Realizing how thor- 
oughly you appreciate the débutante 
of to-day, I know you will congratulate 
me upon my engagement to my step- 
daughter Mildred. This sounds a bit 
queer, I know, but it isn’t. In fact, 
our ménage in the past has really been 
rather more unconventional than it will 
be in the future. The arrangement will 
have the practical advantage of keep- 
ing the Bible-money in the family. In 
any case, I want you to be my best- 
man, a position for which you can 
easily qualify, as there aren’t to be any 
others.” 

“The great goof!” I thought as I 
laid down the note, and then the crush- 
ing symbolism of the situation struck 
me with its full ironic force. 

Victorious youth dancing down the 
path of life and the late Mrs. Nimms 
revolving rapidly in her earthern cell! 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 67) 


bility of a player’s being unlucky 
enough not to be in the scoring at all 
after the first rubber. This is a very 


| rare case, requiring a peculiar run of 
circumstances to bring it about. To il- 
lustrate: Suppose A and B_ start 


against C and D, and C moves, D win- 
ning a game. At the other table, E 
and F start the other rubber against G 
and C. On the next deal, B goes to 
table No. 2, and stays there for three 
deals. On the second of these, table 
No. 1 finishes its rubber and on the 
third starts another, with A and G 
against F and D. When B comes to 
that table, he is not interested in that 
rubber, and they finish the rubber at 
table No. 2 after B leaves. 

At table No. 2, they start a fresh 
rubber by getting F from table No. 1 
so that B is not interested in either 
rubber, not having been at the table at 
which either of the rubbers was started. 
Both F and D are in both rubbers. 
This objection is largely on paper, and 
if it happened now and then, it would 
be equalized by the times a player 
would be in both rubbers. 


Waiting for a Fourth 


HEN three bridge players are 

waiting for a fourth to turn up, 
the usual alternatives are to start a 
rubber of three-hand, or to play 
rummy. In either selection, if the avail- 
able fourth suddenly turns up, he has 
to wait for the conclusion of the three- 
hand rubber, or the decision of the 
rummy game. 

It has been suggested by a_ well- 
known bridge expert that as the desir- 
able thing is to be ready for the fourth 
man the moment he appears, all that 
is necessary is to alter the method of 


scoring at three hand, so that every 
deal ends the rubber. The rubber at 
bridge being no longer two games out 
ot three, but the greater number of 
points won (see the latest edition of 
the laws of auction), rubber may end 
at anv time the points are added up. 


Answer to the March Problem 


HIS was the distribution in problem 
XXII, one of Captain Frank Roy’s 
compositions: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the ace of spades, and fol- 
lows with the trump, on which Y plays 
the ace, winning A’s nine and dropping 
the jack from B’s hand. Two winning 
spades follow. If A trumps the second 
spade, he must lead clubs up to Z, who 
makes both eight and jack, Y making 
the last trick with the trump. 

If A refuses to trump the spade, he 
must discard a card, leaving himself 
with two only. In that case Y follows 
the last winning spade with the losing 
trump, putting A in, aad again Z must 
make two club tricks. 
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=v HIERE is scarcely a phase of American life that is not 
ay somehow touched and befriended by the goodness 
F9pa| of the Packard Car. Wherever you find it on duty, 
east or west, in business, social or family usage, you 
find it serving as only a Packard can serve. It stands for the 
x best in American manufacture, purely because its work is so 
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HE ‘‘Trumpet Brim”, a distinc- 
. tive Townsend Grace Company 
origination, is the feature which 
brings the models pictured to a style 
climax. 
The upper mode] is of natural colored fancy 
braid, the lower one of bleached fancy braid— 
both blocked and finished with the care which 
has ever distinguished Townsend Grace Com- 
pany productions. 


—at representative stores 


Che CJowns: end: asi Grac eC Co. 


Paltimore Ma.UuSA. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Men's Straw Hats Exclusively 
































VANITY FAIR 


Golf at the White House 


(Continued from page 63) 


No, they seem to have been genial 
and rowdy parties, too genial, in fact, 
to be quite consistent with the rever- 
ence which the true believer brings to 
golf. Etiquette was largely dispensed 
with. One of the favourite stunts con- 
sisted in attempting to make Harding 
foozle by suddenly shouting at him just 
as he was about to hit the ball. In this 
respect, Mr. Harding seems to have had 
nerves of steel. These sudden shouts 
never made him play a bit worse than 
usual and he was always ready with 
some bright rejoinder. Just what ter- 
rifying taunts were used has not been 
disclosed, but it may be that nobody 
ever tried anything so disturbing as a 
sudden scream of, “You're going to lose 


“Ohio”, just as Harding got set for a 


ten-foot putt. His putting is distinctly 
the best part of his game, although here, 
too, his form is atrocious, since he uses 
a distinct and marked body swing. 


Mr. Wilson’s Golf and the War 


~ one respect alone, Woodrow Wil- 
son came closer to golfing ideals than 
Harding. He did bring a certain staid 
and reverent demeanour to the game, 
but in many other ways he offended 
golfing traditions. First of all, he very 
frankly used the game for finite and 
definite purposes, entirely foreign to the 
sport itself. He would, for instance, go 
golfing while awaiting the German re- 
ply to one of his notes. To be sure, by 
the faithful adherence to this practice 
he got in a great deal of golf for the 
better part of a year, but it never 
seemed quite fair to the game. Ob- 
viously he could not put his best ef- 
forts or attention upon it. Probably 
the fine turf of Chevy Chase still bears 
scars, because of the fact that, in the 
middle of an approach shot, Woodrow 
Wilson suddenly thought of “peace 
without victory.” It is even said that 
the slice which broke the window of the 
club house may be traced to the fact 
that he remembered that “we have no 
quarrel with the German people” at the 
top of a swing. 

It was not a very extensive swing, 
for Wilson uses a shorter stroke than 
Harding. It is not unlike the swish of 
a mallet, when a player is driving a 
croquet ball away in anger. Mr. Wil- 
son taps at the ball and does not fol- 
low through. He gets little distance, 
but his game is eminently safe, for he 
is never off the line, except, of course, 
at the time of the incident which we 
have recorded. 

It isn’t the golf which attracts 
Wilson so much as the walk. He 
goes through the motions in a more 
or less perfunctory way, not unlike 
that of a man touching his toes one 
hundred times before breakfast. He 
golfs for exercise. Mrs. Wilson was 
generally his partner, although oc- 
casionally Rear Admiral Grayson took 
a hand. Often there was much jesting 
that a rough old seadog like Grayson 
should have fallen under the spell of 
golf. 

The rather tepid quality of golf 
under a Democratic administration may 
be judged from the fact that generally 
Mr. Wilson played eleven holes. No 
true golfer could possibly content him- 
self with any such fantastic number of 
holes. A man may play nine, or eigh- 
teen or thirty-six or even twenty-seven 
holes, under extenuating circumstances, 
but eleven introduces a factor which 
does not enter into the calculations of 
golfers. Like Harding, Wilson excelled 
in putting. On the greens, his interest 
in the game heightened and it has been 
reported that upon one occasion when 
the ball trickled around the edge of 
the cup and failed to go down, he ex- 
claimed: “Tut! tut!” 

It is a well established Washington 
tradition that presidential golf is never 


reported in the daily newspapers, but 
this incident did get into print and it 
proved rather deadly ammunition 
against the Democrats. Kansas Metho- 
dists felt that it was undignified for a 
President of the United States to give 
way to such emotion and violent ex. 
pression over a frivolous game like golf 
while hundreds of thousands of players 
throughout the country thought that a 
vigorous Mexican policy could never 
be expected from a man who would be 
content with “tuts” when a short putt 
lipped the cup. 


The Supremacy of Mr. Taft 


Waa HOWARD TAFT failed 
disastrously of reélection. The 
voters of his day felt that he had 
bungled the tariff problem. Many did 
not sympathize with his course of ac- 
tion in the Ballinger case, but when 
everything has been said, he remains the 
finest golfer who has ever held the 
presidency of the United States. It is 
just as well to establish what this means 
at the outset. 

The best round which Taft ever 
had was played at the difficult 
Myopia links one day when he 
seemed actually inspired and went 
around in 97. At his best, he could 
concede thirty strokes to Harding and 
forty or fifty to Wilson. His devotion 
to the game transcended that of either 
of the men who followed him in the 
White House and before his time there 
was a barren century and more when 
not a single golfer attained the presi- 
dency. For a time, it was thought that 
golf was one of those things, like being 
born in Canada, which disqualified a 
man from the presidency. Taft sur- 
mounted this obstacle. He was the first 
golfer to reach the White House. 

Roosevelt was a great athlete but he 
was no golfer. The only set game 
in which he seems to have partici- 
pated actively was tennis and in this 
he was far from expert. Before the 
days of Roosevelt, it is probably neces- 
sary to go all the way back to Wash- 
ington to find a man interested in any 
organized form of athletic endeavour. 
George Washington is said to have 
been one of the finest quoits players 
of his day. 

Taft was a true golfer, animated by 
a fine mixture of eagerness and rev- 
erence for the game. One cannot im- 
agine his participating in a match in 
which the players shouted at each other 
to spoil the shots and it is still more 
inconceivable that he should ever have 
stopped at the eleventh hole. Taft 
would have reversed the Wilsonian sys- 
tem. He would have played golf first 
and declared war afterwards. Golf al- 
ways came first with him. Perhaps his 
solution of the tariff problem might have 
been more effective and more popular 
if the question had not come up for 
decision during the summer in which he 
was experimenting with that new mashie 
niblick. He never took a trip without 
carrying his clubs with him and no sort 
of bad weather could discourage him. 
Once in 1912, at Poland Springs, he 
donned hip boots and went around the 
course in a driving rainstorm. The 
afternoon was so bad that even presi- 
dential prestige was not sufficient to 
lure anybody out on the course except 
Taft and the professional who had to 
play when the command came. 

Like Wilson and Harding, Taft uses 
a short swing, but he puts lots of weight 
into it and drives a pretty good ball. 

The defeat of Mr. Taft in 1912 was 
most unfortunate, for at that time he 
was at the top of his game and con- 
stantly improving. Unfortunately, it 
seemed impossible to hold the cam- 
paign to this issue and Woodrow Wil- 
son was elected. The voters had never 
seen him drive. 
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The reign of Louis XV ushered in 
countless fanciful forms of the Time- 
Ball, many of them elaborately 
beautiful, Actuated by a concealed 
mechanism, they were the most spec~ 
tacular alarmeclocks oftheir day + 
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rx), LDNIGHT! From the lofty ceiling of a palace in 


France drops the mysterious Time-Ball. The revelers 
thrill to a sudden stop as a tall, prophetic figure raises 
a gleaming scythe. Through the halls of mirth rings the 
voice of Father Time—“ Remove the masks!” 

Two hundred years ago! Yet in countless cities of today, men 
set their watches by the drop of the Time-Ball. 

Two hundred years! Yet kindly, tireless Father ‘Time still 
has the call; still stands forth, as Shakespeare hailed him, 
“The king of men!” 

And the dominating figure of that midnight carnival is the one 


outstanding personality in the watchmaking world today, the dis- 
tinguished trade-mark of that long and noble line of timekeeping 


masterpieces— 





The $225 Corsican— 
an unretouched photo. 
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Jewets or Asia: From Da- 
mascus came the famous 
blades of Damascus steel— 
the weapon of war-like 
royalty. And though cen- 
turies have passed, the 
name remains as the high- 
est symbol of excellence. 
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“for people who appreciate 
the best and are willing 


to pay for it 


You could never persuade the man 
or woman who likes Shah of Persia 
Transparent Soap to even try an- 
other kind. 

They take too much pleasure in its 
jewel-like sparkle and transparency a 
—brilliant as a first water topaz. 
They are too fond of the clinging, 
alluring fragrance of its mysterious 
Oriental bouquet. SX 
Thus the price becomes secondary. 
Though Shah of Persia is rather 
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is made from costly ingredients by 
an exacting process. Production 
is necessarily limited. 

The price is $1.00 for a three-cake 
box. If your dealer cannot supply 
you mail us one dollar and we will 
send you a box prepaid. 

CRYSTAL SOAP CO. 
366 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


~The Roulette Wheel of Literature 


(Continued from page 61) 


To quote from another writer’s ex- 
perience, five years ago he sold the 
rights of a story for $100. The picture 
was produced and, perhaps on account 
of this fact, the company that produced 
it, failed. A year ago he bought back 
the rights for $250, and a few months 


| later sold them for $2,000. 


The plays Way Down East and The 
Old Homestead have long ceased to have 


| any real value as theatrical properties, 


are practically valueless, and yet the 
motion picture rights were recently sold 
for $175,000 each. Prices advanced 
with such leaps and bounds that it be- 
came almost impossible to judge the 
value of the rights of any literary prop- 
erty. A friend of mine who had a set 
of stories of which he wished to sell the 
film rights, asked me to find out, if I 
could, what was their proper value. I 
consulted three men who were not only 
thoroughly conversant with the motion 


picture business, but who knew all 


about film possibilities of these particu- 
lar stories, and they agreed that if the 
autho1 could get $20,000 he would be 
very lucky. A month after I had re- 
ported this expert advice to him, the 
owner sold them for just three times 


| this sum. 


On the other hand, I know of no 


' department of the profession of writ- 


ing where the disappointments are 
greater or the failures more difficult to 
understand. Regarded in the light of 


a fixed income, it is about as sure and 


| Throughout the 


safe as playing a fixed roulette wheel. 
After a considerable experience, I have 
found “the Coast” to be the chief men- 
ace to would-be scenario writers. 


“The Coast” 


ERSONALLY, I write my scenarios 

in the form of a short story of from 
6,000 to 10,000 words. The only differ- 
ence between writing a story for a picture 
and writing a story for a magazine is that 
I omit everything in the way of dia- 
logue, description, or character-drawing 
that would not be of assistance to the 
continuity writer. This is the man who 
develops the story into a play of sev- 
eral hundred scenes, which is the form 
in. which it is given to the director to 
produce. The scenario completed, I 
hand it over to an agent, as I believe 
agents are almost essential in this busi- 
ness. In a few weeks, I hear that the 
manuscript has been read by the sce- 
nario department.of several concerns and 
has been found “unavailable”, or I get 
the gorgeous news that the Home Office 
is enthusiastic to the bursting point, and 
that the manuscript has been sent to 
“the Coast’—that land of mystery, 
where nearly all of the pictures are 
taken and hence where most of the 
directors and actors live. My agent in- 
forms me that the head of the scenario 
department in New York tells him that 
it is all over but the shouting and the 


cheque. And then a few weeks later 
the agent greets me with a sad and 
dour face and tells me that “the Coas,” 
has turned down my offering. 

Before I tried to write scenarios, | 
always imagined California a sun- 
kissed land of orange groves and adobe 
palaces filled with kindly, hospitable 
folk. Now when anyone mentions 
California, the same picture always 
rises before me: an ex-Follies girl, very 
cold and very beautiful, and now a 
reigning queen in the movie world, 
lounges indolently on a chaise-longue 
in a pink silk boudoir. She is lightly 
clad in a lacy affair, a pom drowses at 
her feet and in a near-by, deeply cush- 
ioned chair sits her personal director. 
He is a foreign-looking fellow of the 
adventurer type, languidly smoking a 
gold-tipped cigarette. In the blue- 
veined, aristocratic hands of the ex- 
Follies girl I see my precious manu- 
script, the one the New York office 
recommended so highly. Even as | 
look, I see her yawn, drop the manu- 
script to the floor, and, turning to her 
director, the All-Powerful One, say: 
“Nothing doing, Al; not enough sex.” 


Advice to Scenario Writers 


ig is a common complaint of the un- 
successful scenario writer that the 
artistic end of the profession is so 
filled with scandal and graft that, un- 
less one is inside this circle of crime, it 
is impossible to have one’s work pro- 
duced. Of the truth or falsity of these 
statements, I have no knowledge, and 
the only advice I can give is to.employ a 
good agent and to pray that he may 
break into this circle, if' there is one, 
and become its leading grafter dnd top- 
line scandal. 

If I may make so bold, there are sev- 
eral other bits of advice I should like 
to give to anyone who is contemplating 
the writing of scenarios. One is always 
to sell outright on a cash basis and 
never on a royalty. Another is not to 
be discouraged because the first effort 
is successful and the next half dozen, 
which you consider infinitely better, are 
ruthlessly turned down. There is no 
department of writing where it is so 
difficult to repeat. 

However, regarding these _ rejected 
manuscripts, there is considerable hope 
in a statement recently made to me by 
a prominent manager. It was to the 
effect that of the scenarios accepted’ by 
his company during the year past, 
eighty percent had been rejected pre- 
vious to that time. One more word of 
advice is to give the producer absolute 
authority to make any and all changes 
he chooses in your manuscript. The 
chances are fifty-fifty that he will im- 
prove your story and whatever the 
wording of your contract, believe me, 
he’ll make the changes anyhow. 


Ruth Is Stranger Than Fiction 


(Continued from page 65) 


entire ceremony was put through with 
mocking solemnity. The average big 
star would have resented the public 
sarcasm offered. But Ruth took it 
all good naturedly, placed the brown 
derby on his head, and waved to 
the crowd with a smile. From that 
point they were with him to a fan. 
last campaign Ping 
Bodie, Duffy Lewis and other of his 
team mates lost few opportunities to 
ride him. When the Babe arrived late 
from a motion picture studio one morn- 
ing the irrepressible Bodie called out: 
“Hey, you big boob, where’s your lip 


| stick?” and the Babe merely winked. 


So here we have him at the age of 
twenty-seven on the rim of a new cam- 
paign. What new worlds of baseball 
has he to conquer? He leads all pitch- 
ers in the way of a winning percentage 
over a five-year stretch. He has lifted 
the home-run: mark to an unbelievable 
height. He has drawn more fans to the 
ball park in one year than any two men 
ever drew before in two years. 4° 
show that he meant business, he was 
one of the first to start ‘training for 
1921. It seems evident that he hasnt 
yet finished showing up Horatio Alger. 
Jr., and giving optimist fiction writers 
of the future something to shoot at. 
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Sie simple beauty of Ivory 

Pyralin is in keeping with the 
youthful charm of graduation days. 
Its graceful design and mellow lus- 
tre are most appealing. A gift of 
Pyralin, in its daily use, will be a 
constant source of pleasant memo- 
ries through the years to come. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc, 


Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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The name Pyralin is stamped on every 
article of genuine Pyralin toiletware. 
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r ORY PYRALIN is made in many graceful pat- 
terns—with exquisite decorations in color if pre- 
ferred. The Plain Pattern is illustrated. All patterns 
are standard and easy to match so that, if desired, a 
set may be pon 4 piece by piece. At the leading 


stores everywhere. 
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THE AMERICAN 
-_ JoBACCO COMPANY 


Witt MAKE THis Con- 
TRACT WITH You. 


WALK INTO Any SToRE 
IN THe Unitep States 
To-DAY AND Try THE 
Lorp SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHOULD It Not Ap- 
PEAL To YOUR TASTE 
THe CLerk Witt HAND 











ys — tr Is Tue ONLY 
be SeADE TURKISH 
CiGarette In THe Wort 
Trar Seis For So favie 
Money. 





uy, Fifth Sawa 
sw von, "which means that it you dort like LORD SALISBURY 
Cigarettes, you cen get your money back from the dealer 


it ty SHouto Happen Tat A Deacer 
Reruses To Carry Our Our Orrer, 
- Seno THe Open Packace With THE 
REMAINING CIGARETTES To THE MAIN 
Orrice OF THe AMERICAN ToBacco 
’ Company, 11] FietH Avenue, New 
York Criry, With Your Name And 
Aopress Prainty Written AND 
We Wirt Seno You Our CHEck 
For THe Amount You Spenr. 





| reached up and kissed him. 


VANITY FAIR 


‘Bedtime Stories for Grown-Ups 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Oh, Will—you don’t mean to say 
that you associate with a Skunk?” 
“Now, lookee here, Carol—we may 
not be very swell, and all that—but 
we’re democratic—and, besides, Jimmy 
Skunk. is one of the best shots in town.” 
Carol gulped. And then she suddenly 
“Why, of 
course, Will—and I know I'll love them 
all—and if it’s the being ‘true to life’ 
that makes them think Grub Street a 
great book, I’ll try and think so, too.” 
But that night she lay awake for a 


long time, wondering. 


III. Jeremiah Muskrat—Financier 
By Theodore Dreiser 


MB:: JEREMIAH MUSKRAT was 


a striking figure as she sat with 
her frank open countenance in the art 
gallery of their sumptuous home in 
Green Meadows, nervously waiting for 
the guests to arrive. It was their first 
big attempt to enter the exclusive so- 
ciety of the place, and she buttoned and 
unbuttoned her spotless, well-fitting, 
snow-white gloves, which had come 
from Worth’s in Paris, France. She 
had on a dark, wine-coloured silk dress, 
which exactly set off her plump, well- 
rounded figure and her even row of 
flashing white teeth. Here and there 
was visible a molar of pure 18 Karat 
gold. Mrs. Muskrat had been some- 
what timid about displaying these gold 
teeth. The fashion had not yet reached 
Green Meadows, but her husband had 
urged her to do it. “Nonsense, girlie,” 
he had said in his masterly manner. 
“T’ve got the money to buy the best 
gold teeth in the world, and why 
shouldn’t you wear them?” 

And yet all that glitters is not gold, 
and under her silken dress there beat a 
sad, troubled heart. Various vague ru- 
mours had come to her lately of the 
indiscretions of her husband. And yet 
he was so masterful—so trig. How 
would it all end? 

Promptly at 4:12 P. M. the first of 
the guests arrived—Mr. and Mrs. John 
Chuck. Mr. Chuck was a well-preserved 
man of 38 or 39 years of age, 5 feet 11 


| inches in height, sandy hair, straight 





well-defined nose, dark complexion, 
hearing normal, eyesight, left, 20-20, 
right, 18-20, slightly myopic, but cor- 
rected with glasses with gold-plated 
frames, teeth sound, with pyorrhzic 
tendencies, tonsils, adenoids, and a well- 
fitting, dark grey business suit. Mrs. 
Chuck had been a Gorman before her 
marriage; her mother was one of the 
Philadelphia Glutz girls and had mar- 
ried her father in preference to John 


Spittlewood, Edgar Moseley, Frank 
Thornton, Walter Rinehart, Gideon 
Smollett, Ted Trimble, and Josiah L, 
Lockyear. 

As they entered the hall, Jeremiah 
Muskrat came down the 36 steps of the 
front stairs to greet them. His strong, 
manly, vigorous figure was well set off 
by a neat, well-fitting Prince Albert 
frock coat. 

“Will you take Mr. Chuck into the 
art gallery and show him that Van 
Dyck painting I just picked up, Milly 
dear,” he said to his wife. “I have 
something to discuss with Mrs. Chuck,” 
and with his masterful air he escorted 
the dashing Mrs. Chuck into the bil- 
liard-room. 

Milly shuddered. It was the old story, 
And yet he was so strong, so irresistible, 

“Mr. and Mrs. Reddy Fox,” an- 
nounced the stiff Footman, for whose 
services they paid thirty dollars a week, 

Jeremiah Muskrat came out of the 
billiard-room and greeted the new ar- 
rivals with one of his warm, embrac- 
ing smiles. ‘Milly dear, will you show 
Mr. Fox that new Gainsborough of ours 
—I have something to discuss with Mrs, 
Fox in the library.” 

Following this, came the Skunks, the 
Coons, the Chipmunks, the young Billy 
Minks, and the Joe Otters. And after 
the last husband had been shown 
through the art gallery and the last wife 
had succumbed to the masterly force- 
fulness of Jeremiah Muskrat, the guests 
took their departure. 

Jeremiah Muskrat—Financier—Devil 
—Superman—call him what you will— 
patted his wife affectionately on the 
cheek. “Milly dear, the party was a 
grand success—I never saw you look 
better, my sweet girl—and I want you 
always to be happy and beautiful—and 
Milly, I wonder if you would mind 
packing my bag for me—John Chuck 
wants me to discuss a big deal we are 
putting through, and I’m afraid I shall 
have to stay all night, at his house.” 

And although Milly knew that John 
Chuck had left the party early in order 
that he might take the 5:47 train for 
the East, yet her husband’s manner was 
so forceful and masterly that she said 
nothing. 

But as she packed his bag, putting 
in his well-fitting purple pyjamas, his 
expensive fur-lined slippers, three col- 
lars, size 1514, his toothbrush, No. 3 
medium, his tube of Kolynos, his 
initialed handkerchiefs with “JM” in 
the upper right hand corner, she mut- 
tered rebelliously, “This can’t go on 
much longer.” 

But it does—for 886 more pages. 


The Girl at Nolan’s 


(Continued from page 52) 


have nothing to take my mind from 
my work.” 

Annie burst into laughter. 

“So you wanted a man for yourself 
and to prove the truth of the tale cut 
off your hair! Well, I never heard the 
like of it. And, anyway, I’d rather 
have the men not see me at all than 
have them joking and jeering the way 
they are at yourself.” 

“They’re doing more than laugh 
at me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

The big girl didn’t answer at once. 

“Tis Mossy,” she said at last. “Mossy 
Burke. In the passage behind the bar. 
He gave me a squeeze. He’s going to 


| meet me one of these evenings and take 


| me for a walk.” 


“TI wouldn’t doubt him. Nora, let 


| you have nothing to do with Mossy. 


Don’t we all know the sort he is. Look 


at the way he treated the McCarthy 
girl. She had to leave the town.” 

“He’s years coming to the bar and 
he never before looked at me.” 

“You like to have him after you?” 

Nora made no answer, but turned 
away and buried her cropped tousled, 
head in the pillow. Annie stared at her 
silently, her shallow laughter suddenly 
quenched. Was it possible that this un- 
couth, ugly creature craved—like her- 
self—for admiration and love? And, if 
so, wasn’t the worst that Mossy Burke 
and his sort could do to her better 
than nothing, better than utter blank- 
ness, better than an eternal attachment 
to her bucket and her greasy rag? 
wave of pity swept over her. 

“God help us all,” she muttered, and 
to her astonishment found she ha 
knelt by the bed and caught and clasped 
Nora’s red, work-deformed hand. 
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The Stutz car has a distinguished appearance 
—its lines are strong and bold but dignified 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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The Welcome 
Wedding Gift 


Buy a New Stove—But— 


See the Duplex-Aleazar First 


There have been many cuanges 1n stove con- 
struction in the last few years—changes that 
have made people discard their old style ranges 
and invest in modern cooking machines. 


You, too, should consider a new stove. But 
—for the sake of investing your money in the 
range you want and avoiding after regrets, see 
the Duplex-Alcazar before you purchase. 


This is the original three-fuel range. It 
burns gas and wood or coal—together or sin- 
gly. And the change from fuel to fuel is instan- 


taneous. 


By combining your fuels you can produce 
just the cooking temperature necessary to give 
you the kind of results you have always wanted 
and previously never got. In the summer, you 
can cook with gas and keep your kitchen cool— 
in the winter you can burn wood and coal and 
keep warm while you cook. 


Fuel economy—heat control—all of the things 
that women have long desired are combined in the 
Duplex-Aleazar in the shape of the most beautiful 
range that stove artizans have ever produced. 





You can’t afford not to afford a Duplex-Alcazar. 


Sizes and styles to suit every kitchen and pocket- 
book. Sold by good retailers everywhere. 


Write for Booklet 


districts where there is no gas, we furnish a 


Duplex-Alcazar which uses kerosene oil and coal or wood 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
413 Cleveland Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














VANITY FAIR 


The Man in the Chair 


(Continued from page 37) 


delight. That night he crawled, with 
smarting limbs and burning heart, to her 
mattress; and through the long and 
throbbing night her young brain moved 
in strange ways. Ideas and emotions 
that had never before visited her came 
now to her lonely bed. The man and 
boy passed from her consciousness as 
persons; they became symbols; symbols 
of all things cruel and malignant. Some- 
thing in her had died while she had 
struggled over that chair. She was 
possessed. A new personality had arisen 
and asserted itself. Running away or 
self-destruction were not now in her 
mind. Cold, relentless hatred held her. 
It was from the memory of the shame 
and abasement that she had suffered at 
his hands that she most wished to es- 
cape; and that she could only do by 
some act of reprisal, some stroke de- 
livered in person against him. She 
wished to direct upon him the force of 
her hate, to compel his recognition of 
her as an enemy, as one to be feared. 
She wished him to suffer as she had 
suffered. She wanted to kill him, to 
shower sharp blows upon that ragged 
head; to watch him die in agony at her 
hands; and through the night she pon- 
dered and dismissed a dozen schemes, 
each, for her, unworkable. 


‘Two days later, he was dead. Sick 
at heart that morning, and sullen of 
face, she was preparing the old man 
for the journey to his pitch—and curs- 
ing him behind tight lips—when, from 
the street, came a sudden chorus of 


| voices that rose without pause to a 





long angry roar. Both started. 

“It’s the dock-strikers,” said the old 
man. “They said there’d be a shindy 
to-day.” 

The noise grew in volume—savage 
cries, commanding voices, and crowd- 
ing, contesting feet—the noise of that 
frightful creature—Mob. The girl left 
the chair, and went hurriedly to the 
window. 

“Oo-er! It’s a riot. A real one. 
Mounted police, too. One of ’em’s 
got a sword. There'll be fighting. We 
can’t go out yet.” 

She stood looking wide-eyed through 
the window; and the old man swerved 
suddenly in his chair, and snapped a 
question at her: 

“Where’s Charlie?” 

The question fell with a plonk into 
her empty mind, and sent up an echo. 

“Eh?” 

“Where’s Charlie?” 


“Charlie? I dunno. ’E went out 
a while ago.” 
“Out? In the street? Out there?” 


He heaved his trunk and flung his great 
arms in perturbation. ‘“Go’n fetch ‘im 
in, then, quick! See? Go'n fetch ‘im 
in.” 

“Fetch ‘im in? Out there? Qo-er! 
I daren’t. Listen! Look! There'll be 
murder ‘fore they finished.” 

She pressed her face to the pane. 
“Oo—listen !” 

The roar of voices and the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs came to them in big gasps. 
Then there was a crash of glass, a tur- 
moil of feet and voices, and one big 


scream. She pressed her hands to- 
gether. 

“Oh! Oh! They’re riding °em down. 
They’re—oh, God! Oh, my God! Oh, 
dad!” 

“What? What is it? What’s going 
on?” 


“Oh, look, look!” 
the window, panting. 


She swerved from 


“What is it? Wheel me up!” 

She did not wheel him up, but 
pointed through the window, and stam- 
mered: “Charlie! Charlie!” 


“What about it? What is it?” He 
groaned and twisted himself and bab- 
bled. ‘Tell me!” 


“Charlie—’e’s out there. In the thick 
of it. Oh, the noise—like wild animals. 
They ain’t men—they’re beasts. And 
Charlie’s there.” 

“Go down to ’im!” screamed the old 
man. “Go down to ’im. Or lemme go 
down. Wheel me down to ’im. Don't 
stand there.” 

“Oo, I daren’t. I ain’t got the pluck, 
They’d tear me to pieces. Listen!” 


“Coward! Lemme go down to ‘im. 
They won’t ’urt me. Lemme get my 
boy!” 


“No, no—you mustn’t. You couldn't 
do anything to ’elp. I'll call ’im.” She 
thrust the window up, and called in a 
voice that could not reach more than a 
yard through the clamorous air: “Char- 
lie! Charlie!” She turned again to 
the room. “’E’s ’eard me. ’E’s look- 
ing up. But ’e can’t move. ’E’s wedged 
in. The police are moving on the 
crowd.” 

“Lemme go down! Lemme go 
down!” He writhed and gripped the 
chair-arms, and struggled to use the 
limbs that were not there. 

“It’s no use. You can’t do nothing, 
They’re right against the door.” 

“Lemme go down!” 

“The crowd’s moving back now. 
There’s a man down. They’re tramp- 
ling on ’im. I can’t see Charlie. Not 
now. ’E’s wedged in. Yes, I can—now. 
The police are riding at ‘em. They’e 


coming on fast. Oh! Oh! ’E can't 
move. They’re all running. And ’e 
can’t run. Look—there’s a man picked 


‘im up, and running with ‘im. Oo— 
ah—’e’s fallen down—the man—and 
dropped Charlie. ’E can’t get up. The 
crowd’s coming back. They got sticks 
and stones. They’re just on Charlie 
now. The police is meeting ’em. Listen 
—'ear ’em. They’re mad.” 

“Lemme come to the window, then. 
Lemme see!” 

She turned upon him. “No—no. It's 
too awful. You can’t do nothing. Bet- 
ter keep away.” 

“He put his fingers to the wheels, as 
he had done before, and came to the 
window. But he was too low in the 
chair to see clearly. “Lift me up! Lift 
me up!” 

“Oh—oh—Charlie! ’E’s trying to 
run away. ’E’s—’e’s—oh, my God— 
‘e’s down!” She turned from the win- 
dow, wringing her hands. ‘“Oh—don't 
look—don’t look. I can’t see ’im now. 
The ’orses are over ’im. They’re going 
this way and that over ’im. The police 
and the crowd. Listen!” 

A high chill scream came from the 
boiling murmur below. 


“It’s “im!” : 
“Oh, lemme, go down. Lemme die 
with my boy. Oh, my legs! If I could 


walk—my legs! Lift me up, then!” 
He scrabbled with his fingers at the 
sill, and hauled himself up in his chair. 
She put arms about him, and lifted him 
higher. 

“There—there—if you must look. 
Where the police are riding—them with 
the peak caps—that’s where ’e went 
down. You can’t see ‘im, though. 
Don’t try to. Don’t look. It’s awful. 
She let him drop back heavily to the 
chair, and he lay murmuring—“My 
legs! Lemme die with my boy!” 

She stood silent a moment, hands 
raised, eyes fixed. Then a sudden sharp 
scream was forced from her: “Oh, oh! 
She swung from the window, and stood 
over the old man, white of face, with 
dilated eyes. With rapid arms she indi- 
cated the street. rf 

“They've just moved. And I saw 1m. 
A ’orse’s ‘oof on ’s face—like this—and 
then a ’orse fell—across ’is feet—and 
then the crowd fought over *im—with 
feet on ‘is chest. I ’eard a noise—a aw- 
ful noise—oh, I can’t say—like some- 
thing cracking. (Continued on page 94) 
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Points of Construction in 


BUHRKE 
GOLF BAGS 


Of Interest to all Golfers 






INCE its earliest inception in 

Scotland, ancient home of the 
game — golf, the greatest of all 
recreative sports and pastimes has 
GZ grown steadily in popular favor as an 
influencing factor in making the people 


live and take exercise out of doors. 





a later years the immense 
amount of golf playing has 
developed tremendous 
tries in the manufacture of Golf 
Equipment. 
the BUHRKE COMPANY to pro- 
vide for the modern golfer a 
modern Golf Bag, distinctive 
and original in design, and 
superior in construction. 


Only Golf Bag of Its 
Kind on the Market 
The BUHRKE METAL BOT- 
TOM GOLF BAG is a distinct 
innovation, thoroughly protected 


by Patents, and the only golf bag 
on the market of its kind. 


indus- 


It remained for 


It is 


equipped with a light-weight 
metal bottom, corrugated with curled edge strength and 
protection—sightly, substantial. An indestructible, water- 
proof and rust proof bottom, absolutely guaranteed. 


Every Golfer May Now Own A Partition Bag 


A detachable strap at the top of the bag, and a felt covered 
strip at the bottom, make a simple but ee parti- 


tion for iron and wooden clubs —another B 


HRKE feature 


that has won the widest approval of golfers everywhere. 


Made of genuine Cowhide leather of the highest grades 
=—also in best ae. of Canvas—at moderate prices. 


Every BUHRK 


METAL BOTTOM BAG earries our 


iron-clad guarantee, and each bottom will be replaced 


without question, quibble or 
controversy, if for any rea- 
son it does not come fully 
up to our representation. 


At all leading department stores. 
golf shops and sporting goods 
stores throughout the United States. 
If you do not find a dealer handy, 
write us for our list of dealers. 


R. H. Buhrke Co. 


(Est. 1877) 
1240-1252 Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 





Buhrke Metal Bottom 
* Look for the Name” 
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VANITY FAIR 


His, Hers, and Theirs 


(Continued from page 55) 


with him that I feel I ought to know 
him. 

Mr. Mappox: 
you tomorrow. 

Mr. Peasopy (at left): Of course, 
it’s hard to tell over the telephone—and 
women affect bass voices nowadays— 
but it seems to me that your friend 


I'll bring him to see 


Jane has a rather masculine voice. 


Mrs. Peaspopy (overdoing the injured 
innocent): Craig! How can you? 

Mr. Peasopy: Let me have that 
telephone, please. I'll speak to your 
friend, Jane. 

Mrs. Mappox (at right): 
to Mr. Lefferts. 
telephone.) 

(At left, Mr. Peabody tries to get the 
telephone. Mrs. Peabody, trying to 
prevent him, covers transmitter.) 

Mrs. Peasopy: No, you won't speak 
to her—I won't have her think I've 
betrayed her confidence. (She faces her 
husband defiantly.) 

(On right, Mr. Maddox, covering 
transmitter, turns angrily to his wife.) 

Mr. Mappox: I wish you'd have a 
little more consideration for my _ busi- 
ness, Agnes—he probably heard you. 

(Mrs. Maddox, more and more sus- 
picious, takes the receiver.) 

Mrs. Mappox: I am not at all cer- 
tain this isu’t my business. 

Mr. Peasopy (pushing his wife away 
from telephone): I'll see whose confi- 
dence is being betrayed. 

(Mrs. Peabody shows frightful agi- 
tation as she stands behind her hus- 
band.) 

(Mr. Maddox, equally frightened, 
stands behind his wife.) 

Mrs. Peasopy: Craig, I won’t stand 
this jealousy, this suspicion. (She 
stops short as her husband talks into 
the telephone.) 

Mr. Peasopy—Mrprs. 
telephone—almost 
Hello! Oh, I—I beg your pardon! 
Hello! Oh, I—I beg your pardon! 

Mr. Peasopy: (His face shows his 
relief at hearing a woman's voice. He 
covers transmitter—turns to his wife— 
apologetically.) It is a woman you 
were talking to. Darling, forgive me. 

(He hands her the telephone. On 
the other side, Mrs. Maddox hands 
telephone to Mr. Maddox.) 

Mrs. Mappox (in a whisper as she 
hands the telephone to her husband): 
Forgive my suspicions. Of course your 
business must come first. 

(Mr. Maddox, who has found his 
memorandum, takes telephone.) 

Mr. Mappox: Jim, that contractor's 
number is 94 West 39th St. Do you 
understand ? 


I'll speak 
(She tries to get the 


Mappox (into 
simultaneously) : 


Mrs. Peaspopy: Perfectly, Jane,— 
you poor darling. I'll be there in half 
an hour. 


Mr. Mappox: 
See you later. 

(Both hang up.) 

Mrs. Mappox (to Mr. Maddox: 
I'm so sorry, dearest, that you must 
dine with Mr. Lefferts—but do try to 
be home early. I get so fearfully lone- 
some when you're out. That's what 
makes me nervous and suspicious, 

(Mr. Maddox stands in attitude of 
outraged virtue and submits to having 
her kiss him.) 

(Mrs. Peabody, at left, hurriedly 


All right, old man, 


starts to change for dinner. Her hys- 
band bends over her.) 
Mr. Peasopy (humbly): Forgive 


me, darling. If I didn’t love you so 
much I wouldn't be so jealous. 

(He stoops over to kiss her. The 
lights on both sides go out on the 
touching embraces of the two husband; 
and wives.) 


ARKNESS. A pause. The por- 

tiéres of the middle part of the 
stage are drawn apart. This is a pyi- 
vate dining room, on the second floor 
of a discreet little restaurant, in a side 
street, a perfect hiding place. The door 
in the rear of the room opens and a 
man and a woman enter, in darkness. 
The door closes. A dinner table is set, 
for two. No lights are turned on. 

THe Man: Gad, I thought we'd 
never make it. I was sure I was in for 
a family dinner. 

THE Woman: Heavens, how I 
loathe all this duplicity—this pretense! 
It makes our love seem so worldly and 
sordid. 

THe Man: Don't speak so loud, 
There are always key-holes. 

THE Woman: But when I think of 
my husband—working so _ hard for 
me— 

THe Man: My dearest, I'd sacri- 
fice even a saint like my wife for you. 
Come, let’s forget. This evening is 
ours—we have won it. 

(He takes her in 
her. She draws back.) 

THE Woman: Still, the 
lies! 

(Another kiss—a sigh, and a knock 
on the door.) 

A Walter's Voice OUTSIDE: 
ring for ice, sir? 

(The couple jump apart guiltily—the 
man hastily switches on the lights. As 
lights go on they reveal THEIRS—MR. 
Craig Peabody and MRS. Reginald 
Maddox.) 

Mr. Peasopy (irritably to the waiter 
outside of the door): No, I did not 
ring for ice! 


his arms—hkisses 


lies—the 


Did you 


CURTAIN 
(All acting rights reserved. Copy- 
right, 1921, by Vanity Fair.) 


The Man in the Chair 


(Continued from page 92) 


And when they moved, I see—oh, I 
can’t—-I can’t say what I see—where 
Charlie was standing there was on’y— 
on’y a sort of—ugh!” 


ITH a wail and a moan she turned 

from the old man and fell to her 
knees by the table, covering her face 
with her hands, shuddering. Some min- 
utes she rested so, while the roar of the 
strikers and their enemies beat hideous- 
A sudden quiet 
She got up 


and went to the old man. He sat quite 


still in his bed-chair. His eye was 
glazed in horror. His mouth hung 
open in sick fear. He was dead. _ 

Five minutes later the battle shifted 
to the main road. A little later the 
door flew open and Charlie hopped in. 

“Cuh! Ain’t ’alf bin a rumpus out- 
side. I was at Higginses, and they took 
me upstairs to the window, and I see 
tau’ 

“IT know. I saw you there. I saw 
the row, too. It's upset your father. 
It’s killed him. You better go and find 
a policeman and get a doctor. 
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Let a Box of 





be your 





Gaster Greeting 


HEN you give candy this Easter 
you can be confident that it is the 
best you have ever given. 

Great progress has been made in candy 
making and there are few varieties in the 
modern candy box which have not been 
greatly improved in recent years. 

Do you appreciate the greater delicacy 
of modern candy? 


$2.50 per lb. $2.00 per lb. $1.50 per lb. 





























Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
, cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
without discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 





Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 7220 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 


























Enjoy Motoring With Baby 
ina GORDON 
MOTOR CRIB 


More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked 
snugly in this convenient crib. 
“The safest way, the doctors 
say.” Crib easily strapped in 
any touring car. Spring arrange- 
ment absorbs all shock over 
roughest roads. Hood when 
raised, protects against weather. 
Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere 
or sent parcel post prepaid. 


219 N. State St. 
Dept. 23, Chicago 








Send for Illustrated Booklet and Dealer’s Name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
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Wm. A. FRENCH & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 
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INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 


HHMUINUTHUNA 


WALL COVERINGS, DRAPERIES 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS 
LAMPS, SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 
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“Don’t cry, dear—I know 
the way to clear your skin” 


have a clear, soft, even radiant complexion, if she 
will only obey a certain law of hygiene. 


M' doctor has often said that almost any woman can 


“Your skin is poor because you have disregarded that law. 
Mine was too, until | observed the law; and ever since, it 
has been clear and fine. 


“It seems that woman’s besetting trouble—clogged intestines 
—is largely responsible for a poor skin. When the food 
waste is not regularly and thoroughly eliminated, poisons 
form, which the blood absorbs and carries to the millions 
of tiny body cells. These poisons are the most common 
cause of skin troubles. Blotchiness, eruptions, saliowness, 
are some of the results. 


“And not only the skin shows the effects of this poisoning 
—the hair becomes dry and brittle, the eyes are dull, and 
you lack animation and life. 


“My doctor told me that what most women with poor com- 
plexions need is Nujol, which induces the good habit of 
regular, daily evacuations. 

“Instead of irritating or forcing the system, Nujol simply 
softens the food waste. This helps all those tiny muscles in 
the intestinal walls, contracting and expanding in their nor- 
mal way, to squeeze the food waste along so that it passes 
naturally out of the system. 


“And one of the things you will like about Nujol is that it 
is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. It works with- 
out causing griping, or nausea, and does not interfere with 
the day’s work or play. 

“Buy 2 bottle of Nujol, my dear, and take it regularly. It 
assures internal cleanliness, the only secret of a good com- 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 











Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. For 
authoritative booklet on how to remove toxins that mar the skin, mail this coupon today. 
Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 719-P, 44 Beaver Street, New 
York. (In Canada, send to Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal.) Please send me 
copy of ‘““A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Englander Abroad 


(Continued from page 44) 


By dint of tremendous effort, he oc- 
casionally persuades himself that he has 
at last appreciated something; but it is 
invariably some moral quality, never 
line or colour or form,—of which he 
seems never to have heard. “We next 
saw the famous picture of the Virgin 
by Cimabue. . . As to its artistic 
merits, it seems to me that the babe 
Jesus has a certain air of state and d'g- 
nity; but I could see no charm what- 
ever in the broad-faced Virgin and it 
would relieve my mind and rejoice my 
spirit if the picture were borne out of 
the church . . and reverently burnt.” 
Correspondingly, on the strength of a 
Magdalen, “splendid” but “very coarse 
and sensual”, he accuses Titian of hav- 
ing been “a very good-for-nothing old 
man,” 


Mr. Brown end the Old Masters 


AS a rule, he is merely bored and ir- 
ritated; he is seldom aroused to 
hostility. But thcre is one feature of 
Continental art that fires him with a 
kind of indignation. There is one thing 
about which this mild and tolerant man 
of letters becomes positively fierce. He 
cannot understand why the Greek and 
Italian artists should have insisted on 
representing people nude. “I do not,” 
he protests, “altogether see the neces- 
ity of ever sculpturing another naked- 
ness. Man is no longer a naked ani- 
mal; his clothes are as natural to him 
as his skin, and sculptors have no more 
right to undress him than to flay him.” 

. “The best thing he (Mr. Powers, 
an American sculptor) said against the 
use of colour in marble was to the ef- 
fect that the whiteness removed the ob- 
ject represented into a sort of spiritual 
region, and so gave chaste permission 
to those nudities which would other- 
wise suggest immodesty. I have myself 
felt the truth of this in a certain sense 
of shame as I looked at Gibson’s tinted 
Venus.” . . His horror of the nude 
makes him suspicious of even Michael 
Angelo, whose Day and Night, he ob- 
serves coldly, “fling their limbs abroad 
with adventurous freedom” and whose 
Last Judgment he characterizes as a 
“sprawl of nakedness.” 

It was only in the paintings and 
statues of his contemporaries—the 
American artists in Italy—that he 
found art he could readily understand 
and which did not shock his prejudice 
against the human body. Beside the 
work of Mr. Brown and Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Mr. Story and Mr. Powers (of 
the Greek Slave), the paintings of the 
Renaissance and the sculpture of Greece 
and Rome seemed to offer but a faded 
interest and to fall short in moral back- 
bone. 

Mr. Story, he says with gratification, 
“is certainly sensible of something deeper 
in his art than merely to make beautiful 
nudities and baptize them by classic 
names.” . Mr. Thompson showed 
us . . . a copy (by him) of a small 
Madonna by Raphael, wrought with a 
minute faithfulness which it makes one 
a better man to observe.” ... “I 
do not think there is a better painter 
than Mr. Thompson _living—among 
Americans at least; not one so earnest, 
faithful and religious in his worship of 
art. I had rather look at his pictures 
than at any except the very finest of 
the old masters, and taking into con- 
sideration only the comparative pleas- 
ure to be derived, I would not except 
more than one or two of those.” . 

“IT seemed to receive more pleasure 
from Mr. Brown’s pictures than from 
any of the landscapes of the old mas- 
ters; and the fact seems to strengthen 
me in the belief that the most delicate 
if not the highest charm of a picture 
is evanescent, and that we continue to 


admire pictures prescriptively and by 
tradition, after the qualities that first 
won them their fame have vanished.” 

No better example could be found 
of Hawthorne’s attitude toward the 
arts than the case of the Venus di 
Medici. This celebrated statue lies like 
a shadow across the whole of his sum- 
mer at Florence. It worries him, tor- 
ments him, subjects him to painful self- 
searchings. He approaches it, in the 
first instance, coyly, full of fear lest it 
disappoint him: “I. . was indeed 
almost afraid to see it; for I somewhat 
apprehended the extinction of another 
of those lights that shine along a man’s 
pathway, and go out in a snuff the in- 
stant he comes within eyeshot of the 
fulfilment of his hopes. My European 
experience has extinguished many such, 
“ As I passed from one room to 
another, my breath rose and fell a lit- 
tle, with the half-hope, half-fear, that 
she might stand before me. Really, | 
did not know that I cared so much 
about Venus, or any possible woman 
of marble.” 

But when he finally does encounter 
her, he decides that he likes her very 
much. “I felt a kind of tenderness for 
her; an affection, not as if she were one 
woman, but all womanhood in one, 
Her modest attitude, which, before I 
saw her, I had not liked, deeming that 
it might be an artificial shame, is partly 
what unmakes her as the heathen god- 
dess, and softens her into woman. 
. . . Her face is so beautiful and in- 
tellectual that it is not dazzled out of 
sight by her form. Methinks this was 
a triumph for the sculptor to achieve.” 
Encouraged by his appreciation, he 
presently visits her again and this time 
attains a degree of enthusiasm which 
he has not before found possible. “I 
wonder”, he exclaims, “how any sculp- 
tor has had the impertinence to aim at 
any other presentation of female 
beauty. I mean no disrespect to ‘Gib- 
son or Powers, or a hundred other men 
who people the world with nudities, 
all of which are abortions compared 
with her; but I think the world would 
be all the richer if their Venuses, their 
Greek Slaves, their Eves, were burnt 
into quicklime, leaving us only this 
statue as our image of the beautiful. 
. . . I mean to leave off speaking 
of the Venus hereafter, in utter despair 
of saying what I wish; especially as 
the contemplation of the statue will 
refine and elevate my taste, and make 
it continually more difficult to express 
my sense of its excellence, as the per- 
ception of it grows upon me. If at 
any time 1 become less sensible of it, 
it will be my deterioration, not any 
defect in the statue.” 


The Broken Vow 


GALLANT vow—but alas! he is all 

too soon to break it. Two days 
afterwards he calls on Mr. Powers, a 
robustious, self-confident fellow, who 
demonstrates to him that the Venus, di 
Medici is anatomically impossible: the 
ear is “too low on the head”; the eye 
is like “a half-worn buttonhole”; the 
mouth is “altogether wrong”. Mr. 
Powers points out that two of his own 
busts, a Proserpine and a Psyche, are 
really incomparably better; and poor 
Hawthorne, sadly bewildered, is finally 
forced to admit that “there is no sort 
of comparison to be made between the 
beauty, intelligence, feeling, and accu- 
racy of representation in these two 
faces and in that of the Venus di 
Medici. A light—the light of a soul 
proper to each individual character— 
seems to shine from the interior of the 
marble, and beam forth from the fea- 
tures, chiefly from the eyes.” 

(Continued on page 98) 
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VANITY FAIR 


_ The New Englander Abroad 


| This worries Hawthorne a little, but 
| the next time he visits the Venus he 
finds her face “noble and _ beautiful”, 

“whatever rules may be transgressed.” 
|But, fifteen days afterwards, when he 
goes to see her again, a terrible trans- 
formation has occurred: he can no 
longer appreciate her! “I was sensible 
of the same weary lack of appreciation 
that used to chill me through in my 
earl'er visits to picture-galleries; the 
same doubt, moreover, whether we do 
not bamboozle ourselves in a greater 
part of the admiration which we learn 
to bestow.” 

In spite of all his professions of de- 
votion, he doubts whether he has ever 
really liked her! And his infidelity 
seems to torment him, like Hester 
Prynne’s_ scarlet letter. He returns 
again and again and, once, half be- 
lieves he has found her, but it is vain: 
her beauty has vanished; the figure 
seems to him now “little more than 
any other piece of yellowish white 
marble.” And, when he is finally on 
the point of leaving Florence, he 
throws his “farewell glance at the Venus 


di Medici . . . with a strange insen- 
sibility.” ‘When the material embodi- 
ment”, he laments, “presents itself 


outermost, and we perceive them only 
by the grosser sense, missing their ethe- 
real spirit, there is nothing so heavily 
burdensome as masterpieces of paint- 
ing and sculpture.” 


Paul in Athens 


AVE I made him seem a comic 
figure? He was really a pathetic 
one. For all his dryness and frigidity, 
he was really won by Italy a little; 
for all his bewilderment among the 
galleries, he regrets that there are no 
galleries at home. “I shall... go 
to see pictures and statues occasion- 
ally,” he writes, rather touchingly, “and 
so assuage and mollify myself a little 
after that uncongenial life of the con- 
sulate, and before going back to my 
own hard and dusty New England.” 
: “Tt needs the native air to give 
life a reality; a truth which I do not 
fail to take home regretfully to myself, 
though without feeling much inclina- 
tion to go back to the realities of my 
own.” 
He was hungry for all that Europe 





of lines which have no purpose but to 
prepare for a snappy comeback. 


Mr. Schwab at Washington 


ONLY a week after Wake Up Jona- 
than had presented a self-made mil- 
lionaire as a man of necessity unsenti- 
mental, Charles Schwab gave the lie to 
the theme of the play by going to Wash- 
ington and weeping in concert with a 
little group of congressmen. Again, the 
authors have rested their play on the 
|easy assumption that the world may be 
| divided into dreamers and men of ac- 
tion, quite oblivious of the fact that 
few material achievements in America 
have come into being without the aid 
and plan of some dynamic dreamer. 
However, we rest our case against Wake 
Up Jonathan on the fact that the big 
scene occurs when the little children— 
|oh, just a whole batch of them !—hang 


(Continued from page 96) 


could give him; but he found he could 
not eat at its feast. He thought New 
England arid and unlovely, but it had 
spoiled him for beauty and abundance 
He who had figured as an esthete at 
home found himself a Puritan in Ev- 
rope. For, in Europe, he differed but 
little from the typical American of his 
generation—differed only, perhaps, in 
honestly confessing that he did not like 
what he saw and in realizing that 
“there is something false and affected 
in our highest taste for art.” 

He could only wander through mu- 
seums, uncomfortable, cold and un- 
moved, looking patiently for messages 
and moralities in the glories of Italian 
art; he could only turn his dogged 
journal into a kind of conscientious 
Baedeker, more wearisome than the 
original, because it was even more de- 
tailed. Like Paul, on his mission to 
Athens, crying out against the Greek 
“idols”, he could not forget that the 
Venus di Medici was a “heathen god- 
dess”. The perfect forms of the an- 
cient world could not melt the grim 
restraint of his mind; the richest col- 
ours of the Renaissance could not stir 
his sober heart to joy. The revelation 
of beauty does not thrill him; the past 
does not come alive for him. He who 
should have walked in Florence and 
Paris at his ease, an artist among artists, 
comes stiffly, a hostile stranger, bris- 
tling with suspicions and doubts. 

To Paris, down the Rhone, to Flor- 
ence, to Rome, to Geneva—among 
names, so long on the lips of men, 
which must once have made him dream 
—he brings the eyes of Salem and Con- 
cord, clear and sober and blind. He 
can never exult in life. Only once does 
enthusiasm betray him. “It was like 
sailing through the sky,” he says, “to 
be borne along on such water as that 
of Lake Leman—the bluest, brightest, 
and profoundest element, the most ra- 
diant eye that the dull earth ever 
opened to see heaven withal.” But, “I 
am writing nonsense,” he checks him- 
self. “It is because no sense within my 
mind will answer the purpose.” 

Not a bad image, nonetheless; in 
fact, perhaps the best in the book; 
he might almost have made a lyric 
of it. That is why it seems to him 
“nonsense”. 


Grey Gods and Green Goddesses 


(Continued from page 33) 


up their stockings for Christmas Eve 
and the villainous millionaire tears them 
down and loudly asserts in ringing tones 
that there isn’t any Santa Claus. The 
reaction of most of us would be quite 
different. For my part, even as little as 
a hundred thousand would inspire me 
with the most fervent and _ touching 
faith in Santa Claus. 

For the rest, the theatre has been 
pretty much marking time during the 
last month, until the production of 
Macbeth. Ziegfeld has put on one of 
the most beautiful of his nine o’clock 
and midnight shows, much enhanced by 
the presence of Anna Wheaton, who 1s 
even more entrancing than Urbans 
scenery, and in a dull musical comedy of 
Anselm Goetzel’s, called The Rose Girl, 
Lydia Lopokova, greatest of all the 
ingénue ballerinas, has returned to 
America. 
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